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Here’s America’s favorite outfit for the man who hunts. It is standard 
with old-timers, because it has every convenience that Sportsmen find desir- 
able. Dressed in this outfit you’re ready for tough going and any weather. 

Like all Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothes, it is made of special heavy Duck, 
rain-proofed. 

Outfit consists of: Reversible red-lined cap, Coat of double Duxbak cloth 
for double wear and protection. Collar and adjustable wrist bands are cordu- 
roy faced, ventilated gussets under arms. Big game pockets open front and 
rear. Trousers double thickness from hip to knee, also seat. 
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Kennel Record 


It covers in a com- 

plete and concise man- 

ner the life and habits 

of 150 animals em- 

bracing the species of 

which the meat is used 

for food; fur - bearing 

animals; hoofed ani- 

mals; flesh eaters; 

gnawing animals; insect eaters; winged animals; pouched 
animals; toothless animals and sea animals. 253 pages, 
color. Illustrated. Flex. cloth. $1.00. 


The most popular book 
on the subject ever 
written. Full explana- 
tions on how to build 
cabins of all sizes, 
with directions and 
numerous illustrations. 
Everything from a 
shack to the most pre- 
tentious Adirondack structure is included. Pictures and 
plans of fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 


A book containing prepared 
blanks that will enable the own- 
er to immediately register pedi- 
grees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all 
minor transactions. 15 sets of 
blanks—4 blanks to set. 60 
pages, press-board cover. 75 


etc. Cloth. $2.00. 
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American Game Bird Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Describes the 
habits of 
woodc ock, 
snipe, grouse, 
wild turkeys, 
quail and all 
upland game 
birds fol- 
lowed with 
dog and gun. 
111 u strated 
with colored 
plates by 
Louis Agas- 
siz Fuertes 
and numerous drawings. A work 
of interest to the ornithologist as 
well as the sportsman. $65.00. 


American Duck Shooting 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


No single 
gunner, how- 
ever wide his 
e x perience, 
has himself 
covered the 
whole broad 
field of duck 
shooting, and 
none knows 
so much 
about the 
sport that 
there is noth- 
ing left for 
him to learn. Each one may ac- 
quire a vast amount of novel in- 
1ormation by reading this complete 
ul most interesting book. It de- 
with a portrait, every 
species of duck, goose, and swan 
known to North America; tells of 
the various methods to capture 
ach, the guns, ammunition, loads, 
decoys and boats used in the sport, 


scribes, 


and gives the best account ever . 


published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. About 600 pages, 
oS portraits of fowl, 
plates, and many vignette head and 
tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


library edition. $5.00. 


My Friend the Partridge 
BY Ss. T. HAMMOND 


This delight- 
ful present- 
ment of the 
glories of 
autumn days 
with gun and 
dog in_ the 
crisp New 
England 
woods in 
search of the 
noblest of 
native game 
birds. Cloth. 
$1.00. 
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BY A FOX HUNTER 


This book tells how to de- 
velop the young hound into 
a high-class fox, coon or rab- 
bit dog, an active, intelligent 
searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instruc- 
tions are given for correcting 


4, England. 
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this book. 224 pages, illus- 
trated, cartridge cover. $1.00. 
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HUNTING THE WARY BLACK DUCK. 


IN ORDER TO OUTWIT THIS CRAFTY DENIZEN OF THE MARSH THE 
GUNNER MUST RESORT TO ALL THE SUBTERFUGE HE KNOWS 


N a brisk Autumn morning, just 

as the first gray streaks appear 

in the east, our old friend Mr. 

Black Duck gives a few power- 
ful strokes with his broad paddles which 
send him into the middle of the pond 
in the marsh’s fastness, where he has 
spent the night with the flock for whom 
he is sponsor and undisputed lord and 
master. Then, raising himself upon his 
tail with a series of short flaps of his 
flail-like wings, he gives a couple of long 
nasal blasts followed by a series of 
short quacks, either of greeting or de- 
fiance, depending upon his frame of 
mind at the particular time. Having 
declared himself, and gathered his clan, 
he leaves the quiet surface of the pond, 
propelled by both foot and pinion, close- 
ly followed by the lesser lights in no 
particular formation, except the big 
drake leading. 

Perhaps he will head directly for the 
open bay where the oyster boats are al- 
ready leaving their anchorage in the 
creek’s mouth and are proceeding in 
single file out of the channel, each pro- 
pelled by its power yawl lashed under 
the stern with a one-lunged kicker bark- 
ing openly into the morning haze. The 
dredges will soon be cast and wound, 
bringing up many tender mullusks and 
much succulent sea weed, dumped upon 
the surface and carried down with the 
ebbing tide, to furnish a leisurely and 
hearty breakfast for our wiley old friend 
and his flock. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, he will 
drop into another pond on his way out 
to pass the time of day with another 
bunch of his kind, spotted by his keen 
eye while upon his flight, and, perhaps, 
these same innocent and care-free ap- 
pearing fellow citizens, who quack greet- 
ings so loudly, are base deceivers and 
moored to a concealed cord under the 
surface, within easy gunshot of an inno- 
cent-looking pile of myrtle bushes, but 
that is another story. . 


By N. B. SMITHERS 


OW comes the season when at 

early dawn and dusky eve wild- 
fowl are limned against the autumn 
sky and the wide salt marshes call 
the sportsman to old paths of known 
delight. 

In this article Mr. Smithers tells 
how the duck-shooter may circum- 
vent the clever ways of our most 
respected game bird and brings out 
clearly how. much we owe to the 
Migratory Bird Law which has 
made our sport seeure.—[Ebttors. ] 


T is the perhaps in black-duck shoot- 
ing that makes the lure so irresistible 
There are no fixed rules either of time, 
tide, or weather which can be followed 


. to anything near certainty. We have sat 


in a perfect blind, by a perfect pond, on 
a perfect day for pneumonia and ducks, 
for hours and not a feather dropped in, 
while on another day so mild and clear 
we have decided that it was useless to 
go out at all and settled ourselves for 
a day of indoor sports, when an idle 


Virginius 


The head of a black-duck decoy should 
be exaggerated to some extent 


glance out of the hatch suddenly emptied 
the cabin, for the glance showed that 
they were dropping in the shanty ponds 
like flies and we would have some ex- 
cellent shooting after a belated start. 
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As a general rule the black-luck loves 
a combination of broken marsh and open 
water and is probably the most wary of 
the duck family. It is a very rare oc- 
currence, indeed, for a sneak boat to 
scull within gunshot of one and wooden 
decoys have no attraction for him. Ile 
seldom skirts points or fies over land 
within gunshot and comparatively few 
are killed from sink boxes, due to the 
fact that the black-duck does net ordi- 
narily fly low over the water and the 
large stool of wooden decoys surround- 
ing a sink box do not lure him, as he 
travels in smaller flocks, seldom exceed- 
ing cight or ten. 

In order to outwit Mr. Black Duék, 
you have to work both brawn and brain, 
with plenty of both. The first thing, of 
course, is to find where the ducks are 
using. Asa rule the natives who use the 
marshes as a workshop for their pro- 
fession of fishing, trapping, or hay cut- 
ting, can give you the best line upon this 
important phase, after you get under 
their skin. 

When you have selected your pond, 
or ponds, depending upon the number of 
gunners, the next thing is to build your 
blinds. Where the entire pond is small 
enough to be within gunshot from a 
small point, a single blind only should be 
placed as it is both dangerous and ex- 
tremely annoying to be compelled to 
keep one eye on a blind across the pond 
during a salvo ef quick shooting and 
hope at the same time the other fellow 
is equally considerate of you. It is sur- 
prising how far a stay shot will carry, 
especially with a stiff breeze, when the 
heavy duck loads are used in a choke 
bore gun. I have had shot drop around 
me fully a hundred and fifty yards from 
the shooter, spent probably, but not 
pleasant to get in the eye. 

If possible it is always advisable to build 
the face of the blind opposite to the pre- 
vailing winds. A duck always rises and 
lights head into the wind, upon the same 





principle as an ayiator, and, as a rule, 
comes down upon his objective, circles 
around and darts down to the surface. 
If he flies over your blind on the direct 
flight when he is giving the whole pano- 
rama the once over, he is almost certain 
to see you, your dog, or your gun, and 
he continues at undiminished speed and 
you usually see him too late for a suc- 
cessful shot. 


On the other hand, if you are facing 
the wind, you will probably see him com- 
ing head on, and when he diminishes 
speed on his circle and drops lower you 
will have a chance for a more advan- 
tageous shot even if you are spotted. 

The best blinds are built of chicken 
wire with native reeds and hay woven 
between the meshes and a loose flap 
similarly covered to be closed after the 
occupants are inside. It is essential that 
the back of the blind be covered as thor- 
oughly as the sides and front, for ob- 
vious reasons. The blinds should be set 
up several weeks before the gunning 
season so that the ducks will become 
familiar with them and assume that they 
are a part of the natural landscape. 

When the. ducks are using the creeks 
or coves, it is possible to drag a punt 
in a narrow gut among the reeds and 
have a natural blind, but, as a rule, the 
black-duck does his feeding well off 
shore when on open water and uses the 
marsh ponds for an alternative during 
the night or high winds. 








FTER the blinds are settled, the next 
thing to get set is the decoys. There 
is only one decoy for a black-duck and 
that is another black-duck, preferably 
hatched from real wild black-duck eggs 
collected from the marshes. Many of 
the baymen make quite a :business of 
hatching these eggs under domestic 
ducks, or even hens, and spend hours 
teaching them to quack upon the slight- 
est provocation, or in answer to a signal 
from their master. A good pair of 
quackers bring from five to fifteen dol- 
lars and are worth all they cost. Some 
hunters use from ten to fifteen decoys, 
but I gradually cut my flock down to 
six and am satisfied that I get as good 
results with that number. Six ducks can 
be carried in an eel pot across the back 
instead of in a crate, necessary with a 
greater number, which has to be carried 
by two persons, and the saving of time 
and trouble in setting out and taking in 


one-half as many decoys is an item to be . 


considered also. 

I have tried the foot and neck fasten- 
ing, but prefer the latter, on account of 
its leaving the feet free to work about, 
and it seems less likely to foul up than 
the foot line, which is in constant mo- 
tion. I keep a collar on each duck’s neck 
with a snap fastener attached which the 
ducks become accustomed to and can be 
snapped on or off a loop in the mooring 
cord very quickly. If the depth of the 
water and bottom permit wading out for 
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Watching for the early afternoon flight 


A common mistake is made in building 
blinds too large. The closer the sides 
are to the occupant the better concealed 
he will be, and three feet square is ample 
room for a single blind, as all shooting 
will be done in a standing position over 
the top of it, so that the top should not 
be above the arm pits when standing. 
A cartridge box is an ideal seat and a 
couple of planks should be on the bot- 
tom for a foot rest, as your feet get 
plenty cool enough without being im- 
mersed in cold water or muck, while you 
have nothing to do but think about how 


cold you are. 


any distance, I prefer to moor each duck 
to a separate stake stuck down into the 
mud below the surface. Of course, if 
this cannot be done they must be tossed 
out with an anchor and separate line 
running to the shore. I have known 
these anchors to get foul in such a way 
as to cause the shore lines to part when 
being dragged in and the decoy then 
becomes game and is added to the daily 
bag after being retrieved by the spaniel. 

It is advisable to set the decoys off 
to one side from the blind, rather than in 
front of it, so the ducks in darting over 
the decoys will not be over the blind. 
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The decoys should be in easy gunshot 
as many times the quarry will come to 


. the outside edge of them and wheel off. 


A good native decoy duck will enjoy 
the role of Judas he is called upon to 
perform and soon learns the procedure 
of the hunt. He will quack and splash 
with delight upon being put on his native 
heath, even if moored,: and after a few 
flutters and struggles, more as a safety 
valve for his high spirits than in an ef- 
fort to escape, he will settle down to 
feeding and dipping quite contentedly. 
A healthy duck in good condition will sit 
upon the water with his tail at a rakish 
angle pointed skyward and the water 
will roll off his feathers like balls of 
mercury. If a decoy is sluggish with 
tail drooping, or shows signs of being 
wet, it should be removed from the water 
at once and placed into the crate inside 
the blind. A great many decoys are 
killed each year by too much exposure, 
after a Jong period of loafing in a pen or 
crate. Unless he is in good condition, 
his oil-producing organs do not function 
and this oil is as necessary to insulate 
his body from the water, as scales are to 
a fish. It is better not to feed the decoys 
the morning before using them, as they 
will not only be more active and sensi- 
tive but also will feed while in the pond, 
giving a more natural aspect to the stool. 


The best type of gun to use is entirely 
a matter of individual preference, so 
long as it is of the long barrel choke- 
hore type, built to stand heavy loads of 
smokeless powder. The most popular 
duck load is 31% drams of smokeless 
powder or 28 grains of ballistite and 
1% ounces of Nos. 5 or 6 chilled shot. 
which will make a light field gun sit up 
and do the white mule act to perfection. 


{T is surprising how easy it is to mis- 
+ judge the distance a_ black-duck is 
away, especially in the early morning 
haze or the twilight of evening. He is 
so big and his color is in such sharp 
contrast to the atmosphere and_back- 
ground of sky that you would swear 
that you could see his eyes at sixty 
yards when, as a matter of fact, that 
distance is about the limit for consistent 
kills, although frequently a stray shot in 
the head or wing joint will bring one 
down at seventy-five or eighty yards. 
A black-duck when darting out of the 
air down to the decoys makes an easy 
target if played correctly and the trick 
of the game is to get him to make a 
perfect dart, and having accomplished 
this, he should be yours. Many gunners 
make the mistake of waiting until the 
quarry lights upon the water, in order 
to get an easy shot. This is quite the 
contrary, as a duck on the water is the 
easiest thing in the world to miss, espe- 
cially when swimming, and his stream 
line design is a “bear” for deflecting 
shot. A head hit is almost essential in 
this situation and a duck’s head will fit 
nicely in the holes of a pattern of shot 
at thirty yards. The best target is ob- 
tained by waiting until the duck has 
dropped within about twenty yards of 
the blind and then raise up. He will 
immediately be thrown into confusion 
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Waiting in a blind at the mouth of the Connecticut River for a restless 


and usually throws himself backward in 
an attempt to climb upward, giving an 
ideal shot. The mistakes of rising too 
soon and waiting too long are practised 
about equally, I think. If a duck is dart- 
ing toward the decoys he will continue 
unless he sees through the blind or over 
it, so there is no occasion to spoil his 
decision to give you an easy shot, and 
if you wait too long and let him get 
down too low, he will skim across the 
surface with surprising speed, presenting 
a difficult cross and angle shot, which 
is an ideal producer of profanity. 

Of course, there are the usual long 
shots when the duck flys over the blind 
without paying the slightest attention to 
the decoys, and at express train speed, 
although on account of his momentum 
and the wind behind him, he seems to 
he moving quite leisurely. It is this 
shooting which gladdens the heart of 
the ammunition manufacturer and has 
very little effect upon the natural in- 
crease of the game in question. 

Regarding this latter point, there is 
no imminent danger of shooting out the 
black-duck. He is hardy and wary and 
does not fall in with the methods which 
result in large kills like his cousins the 
hroad-bill and canvas-back. He is large- 
ly a citizen of the state wherein he is 
hunted, having probably been hatched 
and raised on the bank of the very 
pond he is now using for his winter 
quarters. If food becomes scarce or 
the ponds dry up or freeze he migrates. 
but only to more suitable living condi- 
tions. As a result he is big and fat 
during the beginning of the season, 
which is seldom the case with the 
migrating species after their first fall 
flight from the Arctic regions. 

His worst enemies are spring floods, 
which float the eggs out of the nest, 
and crows, hawks and owls, which not 


only prey upon the young, but are ex- 
ceedingly fond of a diet of duck eggs, 
fresh or otherwise. It is the unwritten 
law of the marsh to pot each and every 
one of these air sharks which come 
within range, even at the risk of spoil- 
ing a prospective shot at a duck, and 
hundreds are killed during each season. 

Added to the duck’s summer enemies 
are the so-called human beings who love 
to kill for the killing sake, and the less 
chance the victim has for escape, or the 
less effort required upon their part, the 
better they like it. I refer to the 
“nimrod” who delights in shooting into 
a flock of half grown ducks in the late 
summer, paddling about in a pond. For- 
tunately this class has become fewer 
each year, as the baymen have learned 
it was to their advantage to protect the 
game for selfish reasons, if no other, 
and reap the benefits when the “sports,” 


as the poor ovérworked office workers, 


taking a few days vacation, are called 
by them, come down in the fall with 
open purse and hand. 


Ready to start 


black duck to come along 


EGARDING the size of the kills, the 

usual ratio between truth and fiction 
prevails, as is usual with all reports as 
to the result of any sport requiring 
prowess and luck. It is common to hear 
of bags of fifty or sixty ducks spoken 
of in an offhand manner by the wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the black-duck, 
but when these tales are true it usually 
happens that four or five were in the 
party and two days’ shooting were en- 
joyed to round out that number. A 
person killing single handed ten black- 
ducks has had a wonderful day and 
need not be ashamed to match bags with 
anyone at the show-down. The legal 
limit in the State of Delaware is twenty- 
five ducks per day, per man, and I can 
safely say that no law among the 
archives of the Diamond State is less 
liable to infraction than this one. L will 
not say how much credit the hunters 
deserve, however, for their law abiding 
tendencies. If the Volstead law was as 
little violated there would be a terrible 
increase in deaths from pneumonia and 
influenza, I have no doubt. 

The black-duck is sometimes given a 
more euphoneous title such as a black 
mallard, etc. However, such embellish- 
ments are entirely unnecessary; all who 
know him, respect him and his prowess; 
he is a native son and knows native con- 
ditions, and how to handle them; he can 
be fooled, but it requires skill, patience 
and no end of hard, cold work, early 
and late, but at the end, when he is 
removed from the piping hot oven of 
the old shipmate range, after a quick 
twenty-minute bake, five pounds of flesh, 
fat and muscle, flavored by the wild 
things which grow upon the wind-swept 
marshes, he may well be called “the 
noblest Roman of them all.” 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOPE LONG DEFERRED BRINGS AT LAST ITS RECOMPENSE IN THE COM- 
PLETE REALIZATION OF A SUCCESSFUL TRIP INTO THE NORTH WOODS 


VER since I was a kid big enough 

to pack a .22 I had longed and 

hoped that the time would come 

when I could afford the pleasure 
of a big-game hunt in either Maine or 
New Brunswick. I wanted to feel the 
thrill of bringing down a big moose, the 
monarch antler-bearer of the North 
American continent. Using Forest AND 
STREAM as my guide, I scanned each 
number from cover to cover, scheming, 
planning, collecting and storing data ob- 
tained therefrom, until I felt as though 
I knew the moose country like an old- 
timer. 

Several years later the cherished dream 
of my youth was actually realized—to my 
heart’s content. Occasion then brought 
me from the Pacific coast, where I was 
stationed for a time, to Grand Falls, 
N. B.,.a little town of ‘not more than 
2,500 people, located in good moose coun- 
try, about ten miles from the state line 
of Maine. 

Its existence grew out of the potato 
and lumber industry, and although it 
had the appearance. at first glance, of be- 
ing a slow, sleepy, shiftless little place, 
it could boast of a greater number of 
honest-to-( ;od-He-men than the major- 


ity of towns its size, for here were the 


real Canadian pioneers, a hardy mixture 
of Canadian - French sprinkled among 
them. Were not these fellows recog- 
nized as the most active and daring lum- 
berjacks of all? Watch them ride a sub- 
merged eight-inch log down a swiftly- 
moving current, dodging in and out, 
narrowly missing large chunks of float- 
ing ice, balancing .themselves with only 
a pike-pole, then maneuvering so as to 
bring their log close enough to the bank 
to jump clear, and judge for yourselves. 

1 found this country intensely inter- 
esting, and my spare time during the 
eighteen months spent there was mostly 
occunied with fishing and hunting. Roy 
and Frank Reed, two close friends of 
mine, went into conference with me 
whenever opportunity permitted, and 
they took great delight in giving me 
startling stories of their several moose 
hunts. 

My anticipation of a moose hunt grew 
to such a pitch that I could hardly wait 
for the hunting season to open, and 
although I made no elaborate prepara- 
tions for the event, I would catch my- 
self dropping into a hardware store, cas- 
ual like, purchasing an occasional neces- 
sity, such as a hunting knife, a hatchet. 
or box of cartridges, etc., weeks before 
the bedling season opened. 


INALLY our plans were all carefully 

made for September 16th, and we 
were to start early on the morning after 
the season opened for the headwaters 
of the Salmon River, a country where 
Frank, the older of the two boys. knew 
every ‘portage, trail and bog. Then— 


By JACK CRAGO 


something happened. Women entered 
the case. They threw a large unexpected 
chunk into our carefully greased wheels 
of progress that knocked us stupefied, 
and when we came to we found that they 
had made up our minds to take them 
to Fredericton to the Provincial Exposi- 
tion, an affair that lasted from Septem- 
ber 15th to September 20th. The argu- 
ments that those women used in their 
behalf would have made an attorney- 
general blush with envy. If we were 
going hunting, they insisted, it was only 
fair that they should be taken to the 
Exposition, and when a woman insists— 
well, its do or die. 

We started for Fredericton, as per or- 
ders, on the 15th, and on a little station 
platform, about half-way between Fred- 
ericton and Grand Falls, a hunter was 
standing beside a dead moose. He had 
bagged ‘his game early that morning and 
was waiting to ship it to his home in St. 
John. The sight of the wonderful head 


Courtesy of H. A. P. Smith 
Calling him up 


of this monstrous animal fired my am- 
bitions to such an extent that I could 
think of little else but moose during the 
trip. I would dream of moose by night, 
and more than once was awakened by 
Frank with a healthy poke in my ribs 
just as I was about to knock down a 
hig one with a club or tackle one bare- 
handed, as I thrashed around in hed. 
And if the party happened to be walking 
down the street and it came to a sport- 
ing goods store, right then and there the 
party halted until I had satisfied my 
curiosity, or until I had been dragged 
away. They all swore that I was moose- 
crazy, and I think I was. 

The hours dragged like weeks, and oh, 
what a relief I felt as we sat in the train 
ready to depart for home! 


S I consuit my diary I find that on 

the even.ng of the 21st we were all 
packed ready for a quick getaway the 
next morning, but then came another dis- 
appointment. Not women this time; 
worse — potatoes. “Paw” Reed came 
driving into town, and upon being in- 
formed that Frank and Roy had returned 
from the Exposition, he located the party 
and lined us all up at the little hotel bar. 
After a sudden outburst of generosity 
by settin’ ’em up three consecutive times, 
we just knew that something was wrong, 
Finally, leading Roy over into the 
corner, he confidentially began: “Now, 
you know that if we don’t get those 
spuds into the cellar before you go, it'll 
be too late when you get back. Just 
think what it'll mean if it snows or 
freezes,” etc., ete. 

I listened intently for some moments, 
then ventured to ask Frank just how 
big a patch of potatoes they had. 

“Only a small patch. Eight acres,” he 
answered unconcernedly. 

I stared at him. “Eight acres of po- 
tatoes,” I repeated unconsciously a few 
seconds later. To harvest eight acres of 
potatoes on our old farm in Michigan it 
would take at least a month, I reflected, 
and the backaches, the sore, stiff knees. 
the fingers done up in cotton rags, all 
came back to me as though it were yes- 
terday; the thought gave me a nauseated 
feeling as I saw the high hope of ful- 
filling my lifelong desire being crushed 
hopelessly. 

“It'll take a month, won't it, Frank?” 
I queried a few moments later with a 
sickly quiver in my voice. 

“Naw; two acres a day,” he answered 
with a smile at the look of discourage- 
ment on my face. “All the neighbors 
help, and we dig ’em with the team,” he 
added. 

“Tell ya what I'll do,” butted in Paw 
Reed. “If ya help me to get the spuds 
in the cellar I'll drive the outfit of ya 
over to Vealla Fonteau’s place the minute 
we're done. Zat fair enough?” and he 
glanced from one to the other of us. 

Fonteau’s place was the last outpost of 
civilization on the Salmon River portage 
before entering the forest, and we had 
already made arrangements with the 
owner to haul us into camp. However, 
after much parleying, it was agreed that 
with the potatoes in the cellar there 
would be nothing to prevent us from 
hunting as much and as long as we liked. 
and the agreement was sealed with sev- 
eral jolts of good old Scotch. 

Next morning, as soon as the frost left 
the ground, “the crew” was all on hand. 
A heavy team was attached to the digger 
and soon a yellowish, white stream of 
tubers were tumbling from the rear of 
that digger that would have made any 
Michigander’s eyes snap with amaze- 
ment. 
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Those of my readers who have never 
had the opportunity of visiting or living 
in a potato country, just picture in your 
mind a moment a field of potatoes bear- 
ing on an average of more than 100 bar- 
rels to the acre and of two and three- 
quarter bushels to the barrel. This is 
the average yield of a New Brunswick 
field that has been properly cared for. 

As I watched row after row fall be- 
hind the digger, it was no longer a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether we would 
dig two acres a day but of how would 
we ever get them picked up; the ground 
was almost white with them. 

“Nothin’ smaller than a hen’s egg, 
mind; leave the small ones stay on the 
ground and we'll pick ‘em up later for 
the ‘hawgs,’” Paw Reed instructed the 
pickers, who were paid five cents a barrel 
for picking. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon 
of the third day, while Frank and I were 
loading some barrels to take to the cel- 
lar, one of the pickers came up and 
touching me on the shoulder pointed 
towards an adjoining field. Upon look- 
ing in the direction indicated, the sight 
that greeted my eyes will remain in my 
memory as long as I live, for there stood 
a cow moose with her half-grown calf 
not over 300 yards from where we were 
at work. They were about fifty paces 
from the edge of the woods and stood 
looking at us curiously for at least a full 
minute, then they suddenly turned and 
walked back into the timber. 

In this length of time my eyes had 
watered in my excitement so that I had 
to wipe them two or three times, but on 
looking around me I found that hardly 
half of the pickers had stopped their 
work to look up; such sights as a cow 
moose near the settlement was no cause 
for excitement. 

\t four o’clock the fourth afternoon 
the last barrel of potatoes was in the cel- 
lar, 840 barrels by actual count, and 
enough remained the size of a hen’s egg 
or smaller to feed the “hawgs” all winter. 
Paw Reed’s face beamed as he produced 
a bottle of Scotch and poured the older 
hands a generous “slug” all around, sug- 
gesting at that time that Frank and I 
had better hitch up and go to town and 
fetch out anything we needed for the 
trip, as we would be on our way early 
the next morning. Frank and I fol- 
lowed Paw’s suggestion, returning some 
time in the wee sma’ hours with every- 
thing necessary to make a hunting trip a 
success, and we had nothing to do in 
the morning except to transfer our load 
from the spring swagon to the farm 
wagon and be on our way. 


N September 26th, at 8 A. M., our 

wagon was loaded and the team 
hitched to it. Roy, Frank and I sat im- 
patiently on the load, and Paw crawled 
up over the front wheel. He placed 
both hands on the back of the wagon 
seat and gave the load the “once over” 
critically. “If it don’t break and all run 
out, it ought to ride good,” he snorted 
as he twisted one side of his face in an 
impressive wink at me, and grabbing up 
the reins as he turned yelled, “Giddap.” 









The great animal walked out in plain sight 


We were off at last on the first lap of 
our moose hunt. 

Letting the team walk leisurely over 
the rough roads we reached Fonteau’s 
place earily in the afternoon, and here 
I got my first impression of the genuine 
Canadian-French frontiersman. A little 
two-room log house, rather neatly built, 
standing on a corrier of about six acres 
of clearing in the midst of a dense forest, 
a small barn, a team of horses and a 
cow were this man’s earthly possessions. 
Why he had chosen this particular spot, 
and how he had mustered up the courage 
and taken the time to clear it up, and 
why he had practicallly isolated himself, 
wife and child from civilization, his near- 
est neighbors being miles away, were 
questions that flashed through my mind. 
The only answer seemed to be that ad- 
venturers must lead if civilization was to 
follow. 

After we had eaten a hasty lunch, pre- 
pared by our hostess, and the team had 
been fed, we transferred our load to an- 
other wagon and Paw Reed departed 
homeward. We heard the old codger 
singing above the rattle of the wagon 
for several minutes after he had left us. 

We sat around talking until supper 
time and then smacked our lips over one 
of the best meals of venison steak that 
I have ever tasted, as Vealla had shot 
a two-point buck only the day before, a 
part of which still hung from a tree near 
the house. 

After supper Roy, feeling more am- 
bitious than the rest of us, shouldered 
his rifle and slowly sauntered down to 
the edge of the clearing. He was not 


gone more than fifteen minutes before 
we heard a shot, and running up we 
found him bending over a four-point 
buck. 


My excitement at this sight was 





almost irrepressible, for here was the 
first large wild animal that I had ever 
had the opportunity to touch my hands 
to before its life’s warmth had left the 
body. 

‘We soon had the buck dressed «and 
carried to the house where it was hung 
up to drain. Being now assured that we 
had sufficient meat to last a few days 
at least we felt greatly relieved and set- 
tled down for a smoke and a little talk 
before rolling in. Frank and Vealla-did 
most of the talking, having worked in 
the same logging camp years before, and 
they found many topics to discuss, while 
Roy and I made interested listeners. 
The conversation switched to farming 
finally, and Vealla sprung a good one. 
He had received a letter from a friend 
in Manitoba explaining the wonders of 
that great wheat country and inviting 
him to visit him the coming summer. 
He said: “My frien’ has one veri beeg 
farm, yes, so beeg she send the hired 
man away with the plow to-morrow 
mornine and she don't come home till 
las’ nicht.” 

“What does he mean?” I said to mvy- 
self, staring at Vealla and repeating his 
words, trying to get their meaning if 
there was any. Frank noticed the per- 
plexed look on my face and burst out 
laughing. What Vealla meant, he ex- 
plained, was that his friend had a farm 
so large that it would take the hired man 
two days to turn one furrow around it. 

With many a good story and hearty 
laugh the evening passed so quickly that 
it was ten o'clock before we realized it: 
then with a little toddy for a “night cap” 
we climbed the ladder to the garret and 
were soon in the blankets, fast asleep. 


(Continued on page 462) 
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Forest AND STREAM 


GUNNING FOR THE RUFFED GROUSE 


THE STORY OFA DAY’S SHOOTING IN THE EARLY SEASON WHICH CON- 
TAINS A GREAT DEAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THE HUNTER 


T was the evening of October 7th; 

the next day would be the first of 

the open season on partridge in Con- 

necticut. Our plant employs in the 
neighborhood of 500 hands, and being 
situated in a small borough of about 
3,500 population, with woods, rivers and 
lakes all around us, it is only reasonable 
to imagine that many of the boys find 
much pleasure with the rod and gun. 
Reports showed the usual number of 
ruffed grouse, quail, rabbits and gray 
squirrels. For the previous two or three 
Saturdays, there had been increased at- 
tendance at the traps to see if we still 
had the knack of hitting flying targets. 
Take it all in all the shooting fever had 
struck us hard, and some of us even 
laid awake at night a little longer than 
usual viewing ourselves in our mind’s 
eye, as we brought down birds under 
most difficult conditions. 

During the summer everyone had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to bring our 
plant efficiency up to the top notch. 
Some of the boys had stuck to their 
jobs not only through the regular week’s 
run, but also on Saturday afternoons to 
keep things up to the scratch. The hunt- 
ing season was coming and some of 
them were hunters. I’m one myself, so 
I knew what would make them forget 
all that extra time and hard labor; a 
day off now and then after the game 
birds; a chance to get up early and 
get into those old canvas trousers and 
hunting coat; to pick out a good load 
and then pick out a good place. Best 
of all, the boys knew that I knew what 
they liked. 

I went into our power house where 
the steam turbine was whining away as 
it furnished the “juice” to drive our 
spindles and looms. The assistant super- 
intendent and the master mechanic were 
there and I felt quite sure that they 
were telling each other just what crack 
shots they were. 

“If I’m half an hour late tomorrow 
morning will it be all right, Mr. 
Brown?” inquired the assistant superin- 
tendent. “I’d like to skip over and get 
a crack at a partridge.” 

“Why don’t you take the whole day 
off?” I answered. “Take Mr. Cheney 
with you. I cannot go myself till late 
in the afternoon so I'll stick around 
while you get the limit. Of course, if 
you don’t wish to go—” 

“Oh, we'll go all right!” was the an- 
swer and I saw that I had hit them on a 
tender spot. Already they could smell 
the wet leaves, could see themselves 
stepping along gingerly with every nerve 
on edgé and every muscle tense as they 
closed in on a thicket of wild grape- 
vines and bull briers where they knew 
a ruffed grouse was crouching. Why, 
blame it all, I got the same smell and 
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On the ground 


was figuring out whether that bird would 
make a clean get-away through the thick 
early season foliage or would I get just 
one quick glimpse telling me where to 
slam that bunch of number eight shot. 
“Well, good luck to you!” I wished 
them and I went on through the plant. 
On Saturdays we shut down for the 
week at 11.30 A. M. and I had it pretty 
well figured out that not many minutes 
after I got things cleared up I would 
be burning mid-day gasoline in my 
endeavor to reach the grouse coverts. 
My plans materialized all right, but 
there was all sorts of delays before I 
got aboard the runabout and left for 
the country. It was after three o’clock 
before I entered the woods and by that 
time the outlook was gloomy indeed, 
for the sky had become completely over- 
cast and immediate rain threatened. 


WORD about my outfit for grouse 

hunting might not come amiss. 
Every sportsman has some particular 
things to which he gives special atten- 
tion. I must have suitable footwear or 
my day is spoiled. Not that I have 
tender feet, but when hunting ruffed 
grouse without a dog, the hunter must 
be nimble on his feet and also sure of 
not slipping. I wear a pair of rugged 


ankle-high shoes with “Neolin” soles and 
leather heels. The rubber composition 
soles prevent all slipping when creeping 
up ledges and give the sportsman a sure 
foothold which adds much to his confi- 
dence and also allows him to pay atten- 
tion to business and not be compelled to 
pick out every spot before he steps. The 
leather heels are to be preferred to rub- 
ber for they retain their shape. The 
rubber heel when subjected to severe use 
over rocks and sharp stubs soon has its 
edges worn away and becomes rounded 
to such an extent that one has trouble 
with ankle strain from the rolling of 
the shoe. I can cut a pair of rubber 
heels to pieces in one good day’s hunt in 
New England pastures. 

I wear the heaviest canvas trousers | 
can secure. Double at the knee and seat. 
Single thickness canvas soon becomes 
punctured when pushing and _ tearing 
one’s way through brier thickets. In 
such places the gun is held by the grip 
in the right hand raised above the head 
with the barrels pointing straight up. 
The left hand may be covered with a 
light flexible glove and used to fend 
from the face objectionable briers and 
branches, but the sportsman’s coat and 


trousers must stand the grief. And it 
takes double canvas to do it. Get a 


rugged suit and when you start to go 
through a thicket you will come out on 
the other side. 

Strong heavy canvas leggins are a 
necessity. They prevent sticks and 
other foreign matter from getting up 
inside your trouser legs and inside your 
shoes. What is more disagreeable than 
to have a broken twig get into your shoe 
and work down underneath your foot 
when you really haven’t the time to 
waste in taking off your shoe? Snug- 
fitting leggins prevent this. They should 
have a spring fastener on the side and 
thus avoid all buckles, straps or lacings 
which are forever catching in the under- 
brush and pulling at one’s legs if not 
tripping the sportsman to his discomfort 
and danger. 

If you can get a smooth, snug-fitting 
leather cap with just a small visor to 
shade the eyes when facing the sun, you 
have the best head equipment there 1s 
for this sport. A leather cap will not 
catch in the brush or briers and keep 
getting yanked off your head. It always 
seems that just when you turn to pick 
up your hat that has been flirted from 
your head while you are working your 
way through a thicket, an old grouse 
thunders out and away. Don’t have a 
wide brim on your hat. It is a handicap 
when snap-shooting where you must be 
able to instantly locate the spot where 
the first rustle of a flushing bird occurs. 
You must wheel like lightning, clap your 
gun to your shoulder and—if you are 
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like lightning—well, perhaps you get a 
shot and perhaps you don’t. With a 
broad brim on your hat it is not possible 
to get that instant location of sound that 
the snap shooter gets with a brimless 
hat. To the man who is quick on the 
trigger, early autumn shooting with its 
dense foliage has no terrors. 

I have tried various methods of carry- 
ing shells but a belt is the most satis- 
factory way for me. Your shells never 
get mixed or lost. Have a shoulder 
strap to support the weight of your am- 
munition while the belt itself hangs very 
loosely. A tight belt is an abomination 
and will put you out of the race early 
in the day. 

A canvas coat with plenty of pocket 
room and so constructed as not to pull 
on the arms when raised to shoot will 
fill the bill. Put your hunting license 
in your coat pocket and keep it there. 
You may be called upon to produce it 
at any time. If you are asked to show 
it, don’t get peeved for the more times 
you are asked to produce it the better 
the interests of the sportsmen are being 
cared for. If you 
are hunting with- 
out a license and 
breaking the law, 
the sooner you are 
apprehended the 
better for other 
sportsmen. 


OPENED my 
gun case after 


obtaining permis- 
sion to hunt on the 
property I had 


driven to, and took 
out my gun. It is 
a sixteen - gauge, 
26-inch barrel, 
right cylinder, left 
modified choke, 
weight about 6% 
pounds. I use a 
load of 2% drams 
or 20 grains of 
powder and 1 
ounce of number 8 
shot. Throughout 
the grouse season 
[ use no other 
load. It is effec- 
tive on anything in 
Connecticut from 
quail to pheasant 
at ranges that any- 
one expecting to 
bag game would 
not consider exces- 
sive. Of course, I 
have made freak 
shots same as most 
everybody else, but I don't get crazy 
about them or the gun that did it. For 
instance, one afternoon I came over the 
brow of a hill in an open pasture. Down 
below me were two big chestnut trees 
and while I progressed up jumped three 
grouse. They were heading for a wood 
some distance away. I looked at them 
and naturally took it for granted that 
they were out of range as in all reason 
they were. Then I decided to try a shot, 








so I raised my gun and giving them an 
enormous lead pressed the rear trigger. 
A miss of course. I then swung the gun 
on them and gave the same bird fhe 
right barrel, the cylinder, mind you. 
The bird turned over and came down. 
When I got to the spot where that bird 
fell and looked back to where I fired 
from, I was amazed at the distance. 
One single shot had penetrated the bird’s 
head. Just a freak shot and nothing 
more. No credit to me or to the gun. 
At that range, the ounce of shot must 
have been scattered over half the pas- 
ture. : 


I have already mentioned that it had 
become quite cloudy and threatened rain. 
By the time I had gotten my gun to- 
gether and had slipped on my cartridge 
belt and hunting coat, I made up my 
mind that it was only a few minutes to 
rain. 

“Just my luck!” I growled as I squint- 
ed at the lowering clouds and then hur- 
ried for the brush. I hate hunting in 


the wet but if one gets started before 
the rain it is much easier to keep going 





In the deep seclusion of the woods the ruffed grouse drums content 


then than to actually start out in the rain. 

I didn’t waste any time prospecting 
around. I knew every seuare rod of 
this farm and headed for a bunch of 
woods near at hand. A circular-shaped 
swamp full of tall maples and oaks. No 
underbrush to speak of in the center of 
this swamp but around the entire cir- 
cumference was a thick growth of brush 
of all kinds with many groups of savins. 
Wild grapevines here and there with 
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many clumps of thick bull briers. Old 
decayed logs and stumps were numerous 
and all of them showed recent traces of 
grouse picking and scratching. 

[ started in to circle this swamp and 
zig-zagged along to cover all the ground. 
As I was pushing my way through a 
dense place where it was impossible to 
see more than twenty feet ahead on ac- 
count of the leaves, I heard a grouse 
rise out in front of me. I knew pretty 
nearly where that bird would head for. 
Others had selected the same spot in 
years gone by: a corner formed by the 
junction of two stone walls and filled 
with white birches and bayberry bushes. 
I hustled right over to that place and 
forced my way right through the brush, 
not attempting to sneak up on the bird 
because that would be the likeliest way 
of flushing the bird out of range. Don’t 
try to crawl up on a grouse. Let him 
hear you coming and the more noise you 
make—well, perhaps not the better, but 
it certainly does no harm. If, when you 
get right in close to where you feel 
certain that the bird is hiding he fails 
to flush, just stop 
in your tracks and 
keep perfectly 
quiet for a few mo- 
ments. Don’t move. 
If there is a grouse 
there, he cannot 
stand the — strain 
and will go whiz- 
zing from cover. 
You get in your 
work then if you 
are quick enough. 

This same trick 
I tried on the 
grouse I was after. 
I crashed my way 
into the brush and 


stopped. 

“Whirr!” Right 
behind me the bird 
jumped and 
plunged through 
the birches. I 
wheeled and 
clapped my _ little 


sixteen to my 
shoulder. Almost 
hefore it set snug, 
it set snugger from 
the recoil as a 
charge of number 
8 shot cut a path 
through the leaves. 
A miss, and then 
the left barrel 
shattered the top 
of a goodly-sized 
birch behind which 
the grouse twisted. 

I dropped two empty shells on the 
ground and, nothing d'scouraged, com- 
muned with myself in this style: “That 
is a youny bird and he will fly in a 
straight line. T'll Iny a hee-line across 
this white birch patch and put him up 
again surely.” 

I did. He jumped in dense cover and 
just as he topped the birches I let him 
have one barrel and scored another miss. 


(Continued on page 468) 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


AUTUMN FISHING FOR THE PIKES 


DURING CALM DAYS IN OCTOBER VERY GOOD SPORT MAY 
BE HAD CASTING INSHORE FOR THESE-FINE FELLOWS 


1TH many anglers the great 

northern pike, or just plain 

pickerel, if you so choose to 

call him, is not held in any too 
great repute; in fact, he is called very 
many unpleasant names. One charge in 
particular being that he is a scavenger 
(which he absolutely is not), and last, 
but not least, that he is a game fish 
without anything to uphold his reputa- 
tion in this line. 

1 sometimes think that those who are 
so quick to belittle the fighting qualitics 
of the great northern pike are those who 
have never caught one; they confuse 
them with those small, arrowy green, or 
grass pickerel which hardly ever go over 
two pounds weight, and which, taken 
from many sun-warmed, often half-stag- 
nant waters, put up no more fight than 
a good-sized chub. But once having 
taken from cold, clear, invigorating 


spring-fed water, a true pike of from ten 
to twenty pounds weight he is liable to 
have many prejudices severely handled; 
and even though he has fished for some 
of the choicest game fish in the country, 
I am prone to say that an autumn-caught 
pike, in northern waters, will give him 


his fill of surprises. 

I have noticed with not a little secret 
amusement that these gentlemen, given 
to underestimating the pike as a game 
fish, nevertheless do not go forth to cap- 
ture these wolves of the water with 
cotton -thread and three -ounce_ rods. 
What inconsistency indeed! One of 
these gentlemen I remember with whom 
I had argued at length the proposition of 
pike versus any of the others as to fight- 
ers went forth one day to catch one of 
the “snakes” armed with a telescoping 
rod which he had closed down until it 
weuld have taken a whale to bend it; 
he had a surf-casting reel on it, and a 
line of the Cuttyhunk family, of a sort 
I once used hand-lining for tuna off 
Catalina. It would give me pleasure to 
see some sportive gentleman tackle a 
twenty-pounder with light tackle. 

One will also notice the readiness with 
which pike anglers lash wire leaders to 


their lines, often of hay-wire propor-. 


tions! 

There is a certain meat market in the 
city of Minneapolis which through the 
sununer and autumn gives prizes for the 
largest fish caught and sent in during 
each week. Hundreds of specimens lic 
there through the summer on ice in the 
window. One day six pike, ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-three pounds, were 
on display—a sight for tired eyes indeed. 
They were great. massive fellows, vigor- 
ous every inch of them: and Il warrant 
that every one there put up a fight that 
would leave no doubt as to their pug- 
naciousness: that rasping, tearing feroc- 
ity that reminds me every time of a bull- 
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A boat-load of fighters 


dog refusing to let go of a rope end— 
a bulldog with a tremendous vitality! 

How many fishermen, upon catching 
an eight- or ten-pounder, have sworn be- 
fore seeing the fish that it was a twenty- 
pounder. And this is surely true if the 
pike be hooked in October, when their 
teeth are again solid in their jaws and 
their gums are again firm after the “sore- 
mouth” condition that they have to con- 
tend with during the dog-day season of 
August. This season, by the way, is a 
time of fasting for the pike, although they 
may be caught off of the bars in deep 
water. When, in early autumn, their 
mouths are sore no more, they commence 
to feed with vigor through all hours of 
the day and are as vicious as ever a 
creature in scales could be. 


URING the calmer days of Septem- 

ber and October some of the very 
best of sport can be had casting for the 
fine fellows with a bait-casting rod and 
some lure that in the water you are fish- 
ing has proved very “taking,” as the 
saying goes. Late September and Oc- 
tober days prove to be calm as a rule, the 
waters undisturbed, often glassy. A day 
such as this is the poorest that one can 
pick for inshore fishing, the best time 
heing when a slight ripple frets the sur- 
face. Often, too, the sun is very bright. 
sounds carry far and the fish are warned 
by approach. During the greater part 
of the morning and the afternoon few 
fish will be taken in the inshore waters, 
but in the early morning, from shortly 
after sun-up to about eight o'clock, the 
big fellows are active. They then ven- 
ture into the inshore waters, and if one 
will take notice of the best places where 


to fish for them and go there then he is 
liable to be visited by a fish such as he 
has never before handled. 

When the fish start to feed in the early 
morning they are probably more active 
and more vicious, not to mention less 
particular what they seize, for the simple 
reason that their stomachs are empty 
and they mean to acquire a hog’s portion 
before another scaly corsair gets in his 
licks. 

It is surprising how little fuss one of 
these great pike makes in adventuring 
around the inshore waters, yet if one 
will keep close watch of the area about 
pads and reeds he will be apt to detect, 
even at a distance, a great swirl of thi 
water, proving the presence, generally, 
of a size of fish you do not sec in those 
waters in the later hours of the day. li 
the lake cast over is close to civilization 
and much fished, practically the only 
time you can count on catching a large 
one in the inshore waters is in the morn- 
ing, though later in the forenoon and 
late in the afternoon you can interest 
them by fishing off of the bars and in the 
deep water where it drops down at the 
ends of points of land jutting out. 

lf you are casting inshore in much- 
fished lakes you must make your ap- 
proach slowly, observing all the rules 
of caution, for once one of these fellows 
of the deep is aware of the coming cf 
a boat he is gone. 

I particularly like to fish as above out- 
lined, watching for a fish to make a 
commotion in the water around the pads 
or reeds, for I know he is a hungry fel- 
low and will seize a lure on the moment 
if caught unawares. 

The moment the fish is hooked one 
must have the boat rowed out away from 
the vegetation or there will be a mix-up 
that will end in another “biggest one” 
getting away, for the first impulse of a 
pike when hooked near pads or sunken 
trees is to dive into the midst of them 
and there strive to entangle the line. 
This is probably an instinctive move and 
must be watched. 


HE joy in casting for these fish is 
far greater than that of trolling; it 
is thrilling to catch a big fellow close in 
and watch him when he whirls down at 
it. Asa rule, however, the strike comes 
suddenly, without warning, and for some 
time thereafter it is a question if the 
hold is secure enough to stand the strain. 
A wire leader of the gimp sort (com- 
posed of many fine strands of brass wire 
braided into one), some six inches or 
so in length, is long enough to protect the 
line from being reached by the fangs 
of the fish. A length such as this does 
not interfere with the casting of the lure. 
At the same time it is a needed protec- 
tion. 
The lure to use in inshore fishing is 
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open to debate. Some prefer a strip of 
pork rind on a hook, some a frog, some 
a wobbler plug, and others a spoon-hook. 
rhere is something very attractive about 
a spoon-hook of the regulation sort, that 
is to say, a spoon revolving on a shaft, 
of the nickle-plated sort, with the ridg- 
ings or flutings on it. There is a type of 
spoon that I have trolled with success- 
fully—the so-called Lobb spoon—which 
has a gang-hook connected to one end 
of it by means of a split ring and a 
swivel and split ring in the other end 
for the line connection. I have never 
cast with this, but I have an idea that 
it would be even better than the regu- 
lation type of spoon, for it is of a class 
of spoons known as wobblers and darters 
which, in a surprising degree, imitate 
the actions of a disabled fish in the water. 

\s I write these lines on the shores 
of Piseco Lake in the Adirondacks I am 
hut a few rods from the spot where Old 
Lobb lived and pounded out in his crude 
mold the spoons that bear his name and 
which proved so successful on lake trout 
in this lake and others in the North 
Woods. One Tremaine brought the 
originals of this spoon to Rome, New 
York, where they are now made, I be- 
lieve. 

The Lobb spoon measures 2% inches 
long by 1 inch wide, slightly tapering to 
the tips where the swivel for the line is 
attached. While not very heavy, one 
can readily cast it with a smooth-running 
reel. The Lobb spoon is made in two 
colors or materials, the copper and the 
nickle-plated. The former is used on 
bright days and the latter on murky 
days. I vastly prefer the nickle-plated 
one. But where a regulation spoon is 
used the Number 5 size will cast well, 
and it should be kept polished so that it 
will throw a seductive glitter through 
the water —the more glitter the more 
alluring it is to the fish. 

Both for use in casting and in trolling 
there is a method of making the spoon- 
hook lure more attractive and deadly 
which until a year ago I had not followed 
up. The idea of the spoon-hook is that 
it will be mistaken by the fish for 2 <ls- 
abled fish of another varicty, and 9 dis- 


When the lakes of the north are like dreams of shadow and light 








abled one being easier to overtake with 
less exertion than one not incapacitated, 
the pike will seize it every time. The 
gang of hooks masked in red and white 
feathers probably may be viewed as a 
tail—that is my solution of it. Such 
heing the case, one can strengthen the 
impression of the spoon being a fish by 
hooking on a fish tail to one of the hooks 
of a treble, or gang, using a gang de- 
nuded of its feathers. The tail may be 
cut off of a sunfish or some other such 
variety, leaving a portion of the. flesh 
and backbone adhering to the tail to 
give enough “area” in which to seat the 
hook. <A greater proportion of catches 
will be made with this lure, so rigged 
up, both for casting and trolling, and it 
will prove a winner in autumnal fishing 
for lake trout, wall-eved pike and even 
bass. 

lor bass use a Number 3 spoon with 
a suitable bare hook; indeed, a Number 
3 spoon and hook can be made very at- 
tractive for bass by hooking on a thin 
strip of flexible pork rind about 2 inches 
long and a half inch wide, tapering out 
to one-fourth inch. It may be wired or 


He leaped when I dipped to take him in and the camera caught him coming down 
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threaded to the hook shank to remain 
firm and so last for many a trip on the 
waters. 


ie the above some space has been de- 

yoted to fishing in the inshore waters 
in the morning, from sun-up to about 
seven or eight o’clock, when the pike 
betake themselves to the deeper waters 
off of the bars. 

During the summer the large fish 
eschew the shallower waters after eight 
o'clock in the morning, owing to the heat 
and to the fact that their “food” is not 
moving about; also to the fact that the 
larger the fish the more conspicuous will 
he be in the waters inshore, an instine- 
tive precaution on the part of the fish 
that need not cause any wonderment. 
But if the day is cloudy or misty and the 
waters fretted with ripples the conditions 
are reversed, for then we may conjec- 
ture that the fish feels free, safe in the 
belief that he is not seen, which, -of 
course, he is not, even should he be but 
five feet away. On such days, too, the 
“food” is moving about; and a day such 
as this, be it summer or autumn, proves 
the best one can select for trolling and 
casting in and on the outer edge of the 
weed-and-pad thickets. Chances are you 
will have a strike up in a “pocket” be- 
tween the pads, but remember every 
time you make a cast up there that you 
have to get your fish away from those 
pads even if by main force, and pull for 
deeper water to fight it out with him. 

Pike haunt the mouths of inlets and 
run up small streams as far as they can 
without making themselves visable; their 
object is the pursuit of minnows which 
abound in such places where they feel 
they will find shelter and can reach 
shallow water with ease. A pike enter- 
ing a stream of the sort knows he is 
out of his element, and it is probable 
that he is alert, on edge, and ready to 
flash lakeward at the first intimation of 
danger. But in the early morning and 
in the late afternoon, bridging on dusk, 
if one will select a vantage-place com- 
manding certain pools and ways of ap- 

(Continued on page 470) 
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GUNS AND LOADS FOR UPLAND GAME 


THE MAIN REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS ON QUAIL AND GROUSE IS 
A LOAD THAT WILL GIVE AN EVEN PATTERN OF GOOD SPREAD 


HE opening of the quail or grouse 
season is the important annual 
event in the life of nearly every 
upland hunter. We all look for- 

ward to it for months, make countless 
plans for it, and when the big day comes 
most of us are to be found somewhere 
in our favorite grouse or quail cover. 

Sometimes those first few days are a 
sad reminder that “not everything that 
ends well has a good beginning.” The 
shooting is usually fine; frequently it is 
unusually good, but the results in the 
game pocket are not always up to pre- 
vious expectations. 

The famous baseball slogan of “he 
hits them where they ain’t” seems to 
have worked overtime, and 3 P. M. of 
the first day finds a good many hunters 
firmly corivinced that they are no longer 
the shots they once thought they were. 

Most of the unaccountable, easy misses 
are caused by a slow-working brain and 
trigger-finger. That instinctive snap- 
shooting ability of the years before that 
would drop bird after bird on the hardest 
of snap shots has been lost by lack of 
practice during the closed season. 

The gun seems awkward and unusual- 
ly heavy. It fails to snap into position 
with the speed and precision of yester- 
year and sometimes to some who are 
softened up by lack of exercise or shoot- 
ing, it seems to kick like a mule. These 
things are exasperating, but nearly all of 
them are caused by lack of recent prac- 
tice, over-anxiety, unduc fatigue from 
hiking over hilly country, and the loss 
of the ability to see a bird in the brush 
as soon as it flushes. 


GOME years ago a friend and myself 
spent the first day of the quail sea- 
son in a half-mile-long brushy ravine 


that harbored some sixty quail. We 
fired possibly fifteen to twenty shots 
apiece for a grand total of one dead bird. 
The quail were enjoying the shooting 
immensely, but we were both practically 
exhausted from tramping the brush, and 
had but two hours of daylight remaining. 
So we called a council of war, spent one- 
half of the time in taking a complete rest 
and collecting all of the fastest loads 
available, and in whistling up the birds 
so that they could be located and flushed 
most easily, and then we sailed in. 
That rest did wonders. We made the 
feathers fly right from the start and had 
one of the best hour’s shooting we ever 
enjoyed. I believe I only missed one 
bird out of some ten or a dozen shots. 
Another thing that causes a lot of 
misses in quail and grouse shooting is 
the almost universal practice of using 
guns that shoot too close. This is par- 
ticularly evident when shooting in thick 
brush. Nearly every bird is out of sight 
before it flies over five to fifteen yards, 


By C. S. LANDIS 


and consequently the hits with a full 
choke gun are often few and far be- 
tween. The birds that are hit under 
these circumstances are often badly 
mangled. 

English sportsmen generally use better 
judgment in these matters than we do 
and have guns for grouse or pheasant 
shooting that are bored improved cylin- 
der and modified choke—and they get 
the birds with plenty of them on long 
hard shots at that. Most of our more 
experienced grouse and quail shots use 
the same type of gun boring and they 
get equally good results. We still have 
a large class, however, who will persist 
in severely handicapping themselves by 
using a gun that was never intended for 
bird shooting. I have done it for years 
and would probably still be doing it if 
it had not been for an experience that 
was so humiliating that it drove home 
the truth with such force that I was 
compelled to listen to reason. 


A couple of years of persistent prone 
rifle shooting had slowed up my speed in 
snap shooting, and as a result one sunny 
afternoon in late November I missed 
eight consecutive chances at ruffed 
grouse that were feeding among some 
clumps of locusts and thorn bushes at 
the edge of an open field. Nearly every 


A good field pattern. 12 gauge at 40 
yards. Load 3 dms 1% oz. No. 7% shot 


bird gave an easy, open shot with both 
barrels—that is, an easy shot at grouse 
—which by most standards would still 
be amply difficult. Not a_ feather 
dropped. The net result of this day’s 
shooting was that those barrels were 
both bored out to shoot a more reason- 
able field pattern. Consequently the 
next time that gun went afield the first 
eight shots resulted in seven dead birds. 

Too many of us listen to the siren of 
the high percentage pattern, when actu- 
ally not one man in a hundred can shoot 
well enough to use a 65 per cent. 12- 


gauge gun for most field shooting with- 
out definitely guaranteeing himself a 
couple of misses before he goes hunting. 
A 45 to 60 per cent. pattern and small 
shot mean clean kills—twice as many of 
them—and very few mangled birds in 
average quail and grouse shooting. 


OW let us look at the ballistics ot 

a few grouse and quail loads. The 
figures used are average velocities. They 
were taken over a 40-yard range and 
correspond to the striking velocity at 
about 25 yards. Most quail are killed 
even closer. 

A good grouse load for the 12-gauge 
is 26 grains, or 3% drams of bulk 
powder, and 1% ounces of No. 7 shot. 
It depelops 910 foot seconds velocity. 
Twenty-four grains and one and one- 
eighth ounces develops forty foot sec- 
onds less velocity, or 870 foot seconds; 
while 24 grains and one ounce, which is 
fine for light weight field guns, develops 
890 foot seconds, only 20 foot seconds 
less than the 26, 1% oz. load which in 
No. 6 shot is a standard duck load. 
Many use it in 7's. 

In the 20-gauge, 18 grains and % of 
an ounce ot No. 7% shot develops 843 
foot seconds with 863 for 18 grains and 
34 of an ounce. The use of a half size 
smaller shot to step up the pattern a 
bit, cuts down the velocity a trifle. 

For quail, most shooters use 24 grains 
(or 3 drams bulk), and 1% ounces of 
No. 7% or 8 shot. In 8's this charge 
develops 852 foot seconds; in 7%4’s, 862 
foot seconds. The snappy load of 24 
grains, 1 oz. develops 872 foot seconds 
with 8’s and 881 with 7%. 

These loads are plenty heavy enough 
for quail shooting. One of the cleanest 
killing loads I ever shot on full grown 
birds, when using a double gun bored 
improved cylinder and strong modified 
was 22 grains (234 drams) and 1 oz. of 
8's. It killed bird after bird as dead as 
a stone with no trouble from mangling. 
I had one run of seven straight with this 
load, on a briar-covered hillside, getting 
the birds as they dove through the tops 
of some locust trees twenty to thirty 
yards off. This was hard shooting 
without the help of a dog and was quite 
different from the clay bird style of 
quail shooting where you drive up and 
shoot them over a couple of close-work- 
ing pointers over wheat stubble. 

The main thing necessary in a quail 
load is an even pattern of good spread. 
The shot should be evenly distributed 
clear out to the edge of the pattern and 
here is where an improved cylinder or 
modified choke has it on a full choke at 
fifteen to thirty yards. Too many birds 
are caught in a 12 to 20 inch circle that 
are only tipped by a very few of the 

(Continued on page 472) 
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MIGRATION RELATIVE TO BIRD SIZE 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE DATA CONCERNING BIRD MIGRATION SHOWS THAT 
SMALL BIRDS, HAVING GREATER ENDURANCE, MAKE THE LONGEST JOURNEYS 


HAVE clipped from the daily papers 

of the season of 1921, accounts of 

some of the college eight-oared races, 

containing the weights and statures 
of the members of the crews. The aver- 
age height of the members of thirteen 
crews is 6 ft. 0% in., but the average of 
the stroke oar is 5 ft. 11 in., or 1% in. 
shorter. From “The Complete Oars- 
man,” by R. C. Lehman, I figure that 
from 1888 to 1908 in the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge races the average weight of the 
stroke was 8.7 Ibs. less than that of the 
crews. It is stated in “Rowing and 
Track Athletics,” by Crowther and Rull, 
that “the stroke oars have usually been 
small men.” Mechanically better, with 
more power and reach are the larger 
men, but the stroke oar. who must be 
depended on to maintain his physical 
condition to the end of the race has the 
smaller stature. 

In Dr. Sargent’s book on Athletics 
(Outdoor Library, Scribner and Sons) 
the stature of the ideal runner for dis- 
tances of one mile and over is about 5 ft. 
8 in., but the sprinter from 100 to 440 
yds. is about 2 in. taller. That en- 
durance in Marathon runs favors the 
smaller man is noted by Ernest Hjert- 
berg in his “Athletics in Theory and 
Practice.” 

The original British horse was a pony 
about 14 hands high. The horses of the 
Turks and Barbs, built for endurance 
and speed, were not more than 14% 
hands. Desiring more speed in a short 
run the English raised this to 15 and 
164 hands. In all these cases the me- 
chanical advantage of size is opposed by 
the advantage of endurance which is al- 
“ways with the smaller; the result is a 
tendency to a standard size for each 
purpose. 


ip: birds there is probably no mechanical 
advantage in the larger size, in fact 
it is a matter of simple arithmetic that 
of two birds proportioned alike as te 
linear measurements, the smaller has the 
greater wing surface in proportion to its 
bulk. The smaller bird then of those 
similarly formed succeeds better in pro- 
longed flight, being favored both by en- 
durance and mechanical advantage. Ob- 
viously this does not apply to soaring 
flight which only large birds can accom- 
plish. If we compare any two North 


American birds of the same genus or 
two races of the same species, whose 
migrations differ greatly in extent, we 
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The western sandpiper migrates from 
Alaska to Peru 


shall find the smaller bird making the 
longer migration. 

Of the three North American Curlews 
the Eskimo, least in size, makes the long- 
est migration, traveling from Arctic 
shores to far south of the Equator, while 
the Long-billed Curlew does not range 





Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 


The long-billed curlew has a_ short 
migration 





much beyond the limits of the United 
States, and the Hudsonian Curlew, in- 
termediate in size, makes a migration 
apparently intermediate in length. The 
migratory Great Blue Heron is smaller 
than its near relative Ward's Heron, 
which is resident in the Gulf region. Of 
the two Godwits the smaller Hudsonian 
ranges from Arctic regions to Patagonia 
in its migration, while the Marbled God- 
wit only ranges from the Valley of the 
Saskatchewan to Guatemala. The mi- 
grations of thé Sora, Yellow and Black 
Rails far exceed those of the larger Vir- 
ginia, King and Clapper Rails. 

It will be of interest to compare some 
resident forms of the Alaskan Islands 
with those of the western mainland. 
This can be done by means of.“Ridg- 
way’s Birds of North and Middle Amer- 
ica,” where the length, wing, tail, bill and 
tarsus of each bird is given. Whether 
these birds are closely related species, 
subspecies, or only individuals is of no 
importance for our purpose; they are 
birds that do not migrate compared with 
those that do. The Aleutian Leucos- 
ticte, Aleutian Snow Bunting, Aleutian 
specimens of the Alaskan Longspur, and 
the Kadiak Winter Wren will be found 
to have greater length and longer wing, 
bill and tarsus than the mainland birds. 
It will not be necessary to give these 
figures as the statements can easily be 
verified by anyone who has a copy of 
Ridgway’s work. The great size of the 
Aleutian Song Sparrow is probably to 
be ascribed to its more northerly range 
as compared with the other races of that 
bird, but this cannot be said of such cir- 
cumpolar species as the Longspur and 
Snow Bunting. 


HE Ovenbird whose summer range 
extends north to southern Macken- 

zie and Newfoundland, and whose north- 
ern limit in winter is somewhere south 
of central Florida and the Gulf States, 
has resident individuals in the Bahamas. 
Ridgway shows comparative measure- 
ments of these with specimens from dif- 
ferent parts of the mainland, and each 
measurement of the Bahaman specimens 
is larger. The same is true of the Abaco 
Pine Warbler, resident in the island of 
that name, compared with the Pine War- 
bler.. The Nassau Pine Warbler, an- 
other Bahaman race, is not especially 
different from the Pine Warbler in size. 
The American Crossbill, Pine Gros- 

(Continued on page 478) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


LENGTH OF BIRD MIGRATION 


HE marking of migratory water-fowl, as practiced 
by the collaborators of the Biological Survey, has 


given evidence that it will be a most interesting 
Although the work has 
results 


and important investigation. 
been im progress for only two years, 
have already been secured. 

The ducks and other birds, whose movements are 
being studied by this method, are caught mainly by 
the use of special traps, light aluminum bands placed 
on one leg, and then released. Every band bears a 
serial number and the legend “Biol. Surv., Wash., 
D.C.” In the Washington office of the Biological Sur- 
vey these banded birds are card-indexed, so that when 
a hunter secures a duck bearing one of these bands 
and reports the data connected with its capture, by 
referring to the card file, the route covered by the 
bird in question can be easily ascertained. When such 
records are received, the hunter is advised where the 
bird was banded, while the person who attached the 
band is informed where it was secured. 

During the fall shooting seasons for the last few vears, 
a large ‘number of mallards and black ducks, with a 
few blue-winged teal and other species, have been 
banded at a small lake about 20 miles north of Toronto, 
Ontario, and many interesting returns have been re- 
ceived. ; 

The best “long range” record for these Canadian 
ducks is that of a blue-winged teal, banded September 
24, 1920, and killed two months and seven days later 
in the Caroni Swamp, near Port of Spain, on the island 
of Trinidad, just off the coast of Venezuela. The short- 
est flight that this bird could have made would be over 
3,000 miles. It is a well-known fact that blue-winged 
teals and certain other ducks that breed in North 
America spend the winter season in South America, 
but it was rather a surprise to learn that those. individ- 
uals that had bred in Canada would make the long 
flight to South America, because the species also win- 
ters in small numbers in the Gulf region and it is to 
that area that the more northern birds might be ex- 
pected to go. 

The return records of ducks of other species, banded 
near Toronto, have afforded valuable data relative to 


notable 
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their migration. The lake where the banding was done, 
Lake Scugog, is surrounded by marshes and thus offers 
excellent opportunities for the ducks to feed and rest 
before starting the long flight to the south. The trap- 
ping and banding was carried on continuously through 
the autumn, so that by the time the big southward 
movement began several hundred birds had been 
marked. At this time the season was open from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and the migrating 
birds had to run a veritable gauntlet of sportsmen. A 
large number of “return records” were therefore re- 
ceived. 

In tracing the route of these birds it seemed appar- 
ent that the mallards and black ducks traveled together 
and their course from Lake Scugog was southwestward 
along the shores of Lake Erie by way of the St. 
Clair flats. Here the route divided, the majority con- 
tinuing toward the southwest, cross-country to the 
Ohio River, thence to the Mississippi Valley where 
many of them spent the winter. The second group, 
that parted from their fellows in the vicinity of Lake 
Erie, took a southeasterly route, crossing the Alleghen- 
ies and reaching the Atlantic coast by way of Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays. It is interesting to note 
that although both of these ducks are present and the 
black duck is plentiful along the coast of New England, 
none of the birds marked at Lake Scugog were taken 
in that region. The question that naturally arises is: 
\Where do those ducks come from? So far we only 
know that some breed in that area, but we do not know 
just where the migrating birds come from that use that 
route. Bird banding will probably supply the answer 
when it has been applied more intensiv ely at a larger 
number of stations. 


CREATING GAME PRESERVES 


OMEHOW the sportsmen of this country, particu- 

larly those of the eastern states, have not evolved 

a means of creating and maintaining a game pre- 
serve in territory that readily lends itself to the pur- 
pose. In New England there are thousands of acres 
on which birds like quail and pheasants might be bred 
and raised in large numbers at comparatively small 
cost. But in spite of our national habit of doing clever 
things we have not quite met the requirements of a 
game preserve that will yield an abundance of product 
at a reasonable minimum of expenses. There are a 
number of what might be termed fairly good game 
preserves in the eastern states operated by conventional 
methods, but they fall short of meeting the desired 
requirements, except, perhaps, in a moderate way. And 
this happens largely because some elementary princi- 
ples necessary to success are not properly taken into 
account. 

Birds are much like cattle with reference to the num- 
ber that will thrive on a given territory. One tract 
of a thousand acres will support a given number of 
cattle well. Another tract of equal size may support 
a larger or smaller number. It all depends upon the 
available food, water and shelter. When the herd mul- 
tiplies beyond the number the tract can well care for, 
some of the cattle will drift away to new pastures. 

With birds the same general rule holds. The ques- 
tion of suitable food, water and cover determines largely 
how many birds may be expected to thrive on a given 
tract. When this particular number is exceeded the 
surplus will drift away to new territory. 

As de from the matter of feed, water and cover there 
are other considerations that enter into the creation of 
a successful game preserve, although these essentials 


are prerequisites. 
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A great quantity of food, even though it be of desir- 
able variety is not in itself satisfactory. It is rather 
4 question of how this food is distributed and whether 
it is available the year round. 

Quail, for example, dislike to feed far away from the 
edge of a grain field, and if the grain fields are far 
irom hedges, thickets or fences grown to bush and 
weeds, quail will shun the bare open field unless they 
are very hungry. They prefer to feed close to cover, or 
for that matter on the ground that has cover. 

No matter how well the feeding grounds may be 
distributed, or how much suitable cover there is they 
avail little in the end unless the feeding grounds are 
such that they will furnish food the year round. — 

With these fundamental principles in mind it is a 
comparatively simple matter to create a game preserve 
that will furnish homes for birds that will satisfy their 
instinctive longings and permit them to multiply and 
thrive. 

Feeding birds in severe weather when they have little 
inclination to forage for themselves is all well and good, 
but for the most part of the time birds are not content 
unless they can wander and get their food according 
to their natural desires. Domestic fowl like chickens 
have the same instinctive desire to hunt for their living. 
If an acre of oats is sown on one side of a chicken house 
the chickens will spend their time searching out the 
seeds, even though a great abundance of oats are strewn 
thickly on the other side of the chicken house. 

Bear in mind, therefore, that coveys of quail would 
rather forage and work for their daily meals than to 
fll themselves from convenient piles of grain. 

To satisfy the natural desire to search for food, grain 
should be planted in a game preserve close to the small 
thickets, preferably on the south side, and be allowed 
to ripen and remain uncut. If a patch, say an eighth 
of an acre, is sown to buckwheat and millet, with a 
sprinkling of Kaffir corn, sorghum or broom sedge, 
an ideal feeding ground is made at small cost. The 
birds will enjoy running threugh the thick growth, 
picking up the small grain, or taking it from the stalk 
before it drops to the ground. The millet and buck- 
wheat will furnish an abundance of food during the 
summer and fall months. When snow time arrives the 
tops of the grain like Kaffir corn, sorghum or brown 
sedge may be broken so that their grain heads will hang 
down well above the snow. These will cast off some 
grain which may be picked up from the snow, or the 
birds may jump up and reach the heads; so that even 
when there is a crust on rather deep snow, the birds, 
by a little exertion, will be able to survive a bad spell 
of weather. Supplementing this with a sprinkling of 
grain within the thickets themselves, the birds will have 
little difficulty in wintering in a cold climate, when 
the snowfall is heavy. 

When birds like our quail are well fed, they are able 
to stand a long siege of severe weather. It is the hungary 
covey that is usually found frozen to death in a huddle. 

Some of the feed that is thrown out for the birds in 
severe weather should be put in brush piles, prepared 
for that purpose, and the further use of shelters. A 
good mixture is made up of wheat, cracked corn, buck- 
wheat, with some barley and oats, to which is added 
about ten per cent. of commercial meat scraps. Beside 
brush heaps, other shelters should be provided that are 
snow proof. In these there should always be a good 
supply of gravel. 

There are to be had in New England thousand acre 
tracts of land suited in every way for successful game 
preserves. In a state of nature game will not be abun- 
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dant on these tracts, but with the aid of such artificial 
means as are necessary, birds in large quantities may 
be helped to thrive. 

Such tracts of land, made up of from six to a dozer 
farms, with suitable buildings, can be bought for less 
than twenty thousand dollars. Once man with a place 
to live in and a small patch of ground to till can manage 
such a preserve the year round, planting all the neces- 
sary patches of bird food, feeding the birds in severe 
weather, providing them with proper shelter, and doing 
some patrol work. 

The farms on such a tract could be rented so that the 
preserves would bring in a revenue from such source to’ 
pay overhead expense and upkeep. Besides each of 
the tenants would do something in the way of keeping 
off tresspassers. 

The tract of land purchased as herein indicated would 
always be an asset that would yield some return on 
the capital invested, while the game preserve as such. , 
would be a valuable by-product. 


GAME EAST AND WEST 


T has often been pointed out that the abolition of 

spring shooting has very considerably extended the 

breeding range of some wildfowl all over the coun- 
try; and this extension will increase. In the western 
country beyond the Missouri River, ducks are breed- 
ing freely in all suitable places. In many parts of New 
England—especially Massachusetts and Connecticut— 
black ducks have raised broods in unusual numbers. 
As far south as Chincoteague Bay, Maryland, Mr. A. 
H. Howell found black ducks breeding on an island in 
the bay, and picked up a half-grown young bird in the 
marsh. 

Dr. H. C. Oberholzer recently announced that sev- 
eral thousand wild ducks—mostly mallards—remained 
near Polksville, in Southeastern Iowa, because they 
were regularly fed with corn. Dr. Oberholzer said 
they became quite tame. 

Che Secretary of Agriculture has issued an order au- 
thorizing the killing of band-tail pigeons in Oregon 
between June Ist and July 15th. This is in accordance 
with the regulation which permits the destruction of 
migratory birds in cases where they have been proved 
to be injurious. In Oregon the band-tail pigeon has 
been shown to feed on cherries and other small fruits 
to such an extent as seriously to interfere with the 
business of the fruit-grower, but the person owning or 
leasing the land must first secure an individual permit, 
countersigned by the chief officer in charge of the en- 
forcement of the fish and game laws of Oregon. 

The depreciations on the antelope by coyotes on the 
Bison Range in Montana, and by bobcats on the Wind 
Cave Game Preserve, have, as was pointed out some 
time ago, been very serious. The antelope herd at 
the Bison Range was reduced from sixty individuals 
to seventeen, and that at the Wind © -e Preserve 
from thirty-four to fourteen. 

These are enormous losses; but on the other hand 
both these small herds, having become acclimated and 
thoroughly at home on these preserves, may re-estab- 
lish themselves before long, provided measures are 
taken to protect them from similar attacks in future 
winters. This protection is a matter of great difficulty 
but, having had so serious a lesson recently, it may be 
hoped that the wardens in charge will put forth extra- 
ordinary efforts to protect hereafter the few antelope 
that we now have under control. 





A SIMPLE CAMP LAMP 


"T HERE is a way in which you can 
make your flashlight over into a 
serviceable camp lamp. It is not in- 
tended that this lamp should take the 
place of a lantern or fire, but for certain 
things it is much to be preferred. When 
eating the evening meal, it adds a touch 
of home surroundings to have a bright 
light on the table. 

Saw a wafer from the end of a log 
four or five inches in diameter and in the 
center of this make a hole just large 
enough to take the base of the flashlight. 


Unscrew the top and remove the lens, 
reflector and bulb. The lens will not be 
needed and should be carefully wrapped 
in cloth and placed in a safe place. Now 
turn the reflector upside down and screw 
in the bulb. 

Set the point of a common pin against 
the side of the center contact of the top 
cell in the light handle and carefully 
drive this down until it stands of its own 
accord. The hard wax used to seal the 
cell will hold it upright and also against 
the center post, thus forming a contact. 
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The head of the pin is carefully cen- 
tered and then the cap with the inverted 
reflector and bulb are screwed back in 
place. It is necessary that the pinhead 
come in contact with the center of the 
base of the bulb, thus closing the circui 
when the switch is closed. 

If you ever need a light such as this 
you will now know how to make one. 
And it is a dandy, too. 

Dace R. Van Horn, 
Nebraska. 
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E are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR.] 


THE HOLLOW-HANDLED 
ROD 


HOSE of us who have given the mat 

ter any thought have about con- 
cluded that the last word in fly-rod con- 
struction has been said. 

In the last 120 years the rod has 
changed considerably. Early in the nine- 
teenth century the fly-rod was a com- 
posite affair, made up of various dif- 
ferent woods, and the extreme tip was 
frequently composed of whalebone. Of 
course, there were a few split bamboo 
rods even then. From evidence that 
has lately come to light, split bamboo was 
a not unknown material for rods in the 
eighteenth century; but these rods were 
very uncommon, and the introduction of 
greenheart put them out of count alto- 
gether. 

Coincident with the arrival of green- 
heart in the eastern hemisphere, the art 
of making split-bamboo rods was re- 
discovered in America, and American 
craftsmen going a step further discov- 
ered the wonderful possibilities of the 
hexagonal rod. 

Since that time there have only been 
minor improvements, principally in mat- 
ters of details; but we must not forget 
the gradual improvement in the action 
of rods which has been going on slowly 
for years. 

What more was there to do? The 
average observer would have replied, 
“Nothing.” But something has happened 
recently that to me appears to be as big 
an improvement as the introduction of 
the hexagonal split-bamboo rod. 


I refer to the invention of Mr. Foster 
Handy, of Scarborough, England. This 
invention consists of making the handle, 
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and that part of the rod that carries the 
reel, hollow; to the lower end of this 
tube the rod is attached, but except at 
the ferrule the rod is free from contact 
with the walls of the tube. 

That is very simple, but how is it go- 
ing to improve rod construction? The 
best way to answer that question is to 
state a concrete case. 

There is a certain rod of my acquain- 
tance that I admire tremendously; it is a 
9-foot 6-inch “Special Tournament,” 
made by the foremost rod builder in 
America. It is a very powerful rod, 
although not much over 6% ounces in 
weight; but to use this rod in its present 
state appears to me as being more like 
work than pleasure. 

To do the rod full justice in making 
long fishing casts taxes my wrist too 
much, Therefore I have concluded that 
much as I admire this rod it is not for 
me, and that | must content myself with 
a 9-foot model by the same maker. 

All is not lost, however. Let us see 
if something cannot be done by using the 
hollow-handled rod in connection with 
this wonderful casting implement. 
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Diagram of hollow-handled rod 


In the accompanying illustration I 
have shown an outline of this rod in 
action; and by means of the dotted lines 
| show the position in which the rod is 
held if the hollow-handled device is used. 

Let us analyze just what has happened. 

The first thing to notice is that the live 
or effective casting length of the rod, 
that is to say, that part of the rod that 
extends from the upper end of the hand- 
grasp is the same as éver it was; that 
has not been changed a particle, 
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\Ve must also note that, as we now 
practically grasp the rod nearly a foot 
higher up than previously, the ‘leverage 
has been increased in our favor; and 
owing to the shortened length, the center 
of gravity of the new type is much 
nearer the hand-grasp than it was for- 
merly. Therefore a considerably higher 
reel will correctly balance the hollow- 
handled rod, making the completed unit, 
i. e., rod and reel, ounces lighter than it 
was previously. 

To put it briefly, we have a 9-foot 6- 
inch super rod that handles like a light 
0-footer. Did the introduction of split 
bamboo take us quite as far ahead in 
one step as this recent invention of Mr. 
Foster Handy does? We must remem- 
her that the earlier models of split bam- 
hoo were an improvement on all rods 
preceding them; but they were, and are 
to-day, only a short head in front of 
first-class greenheart rods; whereas the 
hoilow - handle device compresses the 
power and casting ability of a perfectly 
up-to-date rod into a compass hitherto 
undreamed of. 

Rarpu L. Montacvu, 
California. 


A QUICK CAMP FIRE 


S an experienced camper, I have 

given numerous inefficient stoves a 
trial and pronounced them wanting. Then 
| accidentally stumbled upon a simple 
device that perfectly suits me. 

This solution of the camp-fire problem 
for cooking consists of a twelve-quart 
galvanized iron pail bottom side up. One 
half of the bottom is cut out; a cold 
chisel will do this. The part that remains 
is then perforated with large nail holes. 
his ledge serves as a rest for the coffee 
pot or other cooking utensi!. 

The inverted pail is placed on a boul- 
der and a small stone placed under one 
edge to.raise it and create a draft. But 
very little fuel is required: a small col- 
lection of the short sticks that cofmmonly 
lie around will do. As the sides of the 
pail prevent the heat from spreading, 
it is all directed to the object to be 
cooked at the top, and the time required 
to bring the coffee to a boil is no more 
than it would take for a city gas stove. 

If extra places are needed for cooking, 
use additional pails. These should vary 
in size so one will fit inside the other 
and save space when on the move. The 
inside space can be utilized in packing. 

The points that appeal in this little 
contrivance are: it is cheap, eastly made, 


saves labor in getting fuel, and, most im- 
portant of all, quickly does the work for 


SS 
The inverted pail stove 


the outing appetite that simply cannot 
bear to wait. G, F. SAMPSON, 
New York. 


PLANS FOR A SINK BOX 


N the Atlantic coast it is the uni- 
versal practice to make shooting 
batteries as inconspicuous as_ possible, 
which means that they are practically all 
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steadier the “gun platiorm,’ and the 
easier it will be to shoot from. The 
smaller it is the less conspicuous. The 
dimensions given in the drawing show 
a fair compromise. 

It is needless to say that the box must 
be watertight—it is the “boat” part of 
the job and provides most of the floating 
power. The “deck” or platform need 
not be watertight but should be laid with 
tight seams, so that water will not slop 
through. The edge of the box is pro- 
tected from slop by a lead, zine or 
wooden combing about three inches high, 
which can be made to fold down in 
pleasant weather. 


The bottom of the box should have a 
removable grating about two or three 
inches off the floor to keep the shooter 
out of such water as does come in. One 
end of this can be cut away to allow 
bailing. There should be at least half 
an inch space between this grating and 
the sides of the box, or water will run 
over the grating before finding its way 
below. 

It is obvious that the shooter lies down 
in this box and that the actual dimen; 
sions can be adjusted somewhat to the 
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Pians showing construction of a snk box 


below the waterline. Essentially the 


thing consists of a box to hold the shoot- 
er attached below a platform to give it 
stability 


The larger the platform the 


size of the occupant. Personally, for in- 

stance, I need a box about seven feet 

long. I have heard of “sit-up boxes” 
(Continued on page 480) 
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SMOKING OUT A BEAR 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

WAS living in Alberta near the Rocky 

Mountains, and after a rest of two 
weeks from hunting goats and big horn 
sheep I decided to go back into the 
mountains again to try for deer. I told 
my plans to a friend and he did not take 


much persuading to say he would go . 


with me. So the next day we hooked 
up two cayuses to his delivery wagon 
and, provided with tent, rifles and grub 
for a week, we drove into the mountains. 
We made camp among the trees beside a 
creek which we named Red Rock Creek 
owing to the color of the rocks. 

The next day, though deer hunting 
season did not open until November Ist, 


we walked down the valley to the South ° 


to look for signs of deer but found none. 
Hunting was made more difficult as no 
snow was lying in the valleys or on the 
lower slopes of the mountains. On No- 
vember Ist in the gray dawn we crossed 
the creek near our camp and, striking 
an old trappers’ trail, headed north up 
the mountain. When about half way up 
we examined the opposite side of the 
valley with our glasses and saw a fine 
buck walking down the mountain side in 
the direction of our tent. When he got 
within about two hundred yards of it 
he must have got wind of something 
unusual, or heard our horses which were 
picketted near the tent, as he came to a 
sudden standstill and then turned and 
ran up the mountain as though followed 
by hounds, stopping for a second every 
few yards to look back. 

Resuming our ascent, in another hour 
we reached the top and proceeded cau- 
tiously along the ridge. We kept cross- 
ing from side to side of the ridge, which 
was about fifty feet wide, to look down 
on either side. At last I saw a black 
Lear a quarter of a mile ahead down 
the western slope on the edge above the 
timber line. 

We watched him for some time with 
our glasses; he appeared to be very 
busily occupied running backwards and 


forwards between a scrub jack pine and 


what looked like a big boulder sticking 
out from the slide rock. We made a 
straight line for him, taking what cover 
we could, and when within about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, crept noiselessly 
over a rocky bluff, expecting to see our 
bear within range. No bear in sight 
anywhere! We went to the spot where 
we had seen him last, and found in- 
numerable tracks on the fine slide rock. 
We also noticed where he had been 
pulling twigs off the jack pine and tear- 
ing up juniper. At last I chanced to 
walk past the lower side of the rock 
and saw an opening to a cave, about 
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three feet wide and four feet high. A 
boulder half filled the opening leaving 
just room for a bear to squeeze into the 
den. It was the polished sides of this 
opening which particularly attracted my 
attention, and which at first seemed to 
be too small io admit a bear. Calling to 
Bob I shouted, “I’ve*located him!” The 
point then arose—if the bear was really 
in the den, how were we to get him out? 
First of all we walked away about a hun- 
dred yards and kept quite still for twenty 
minutes to see if he would come out. 
No such luck! We then tried making a 
great noise at the mouth of the den, even 
shooting into it, but there was no sound 
from the bear. We lighted matches and, 
reaching in as far as possible, tried to 
throw them onto the accumulation of 
pine needles that formed part of his bed, 
but to no avail. Finally I walked down 
the mountain side and, cutting the branch 
of a pine tree, trimmed the twigs, leav- 
ing a bunch at the end spread fanwise. 
While Bob held this stick I cut and piled 
up a hatful of dry shavings on it and, 
carefully lighting them, waited for them 
to blaze up. 

Then Bob, reaching out to tie full ex- 
tent of the stick and his arm into the 
den, dropped the blazing pile onto the 
pine-needle bed. This fired it, and 
smoke began to pour out of the cave. 
We retired then to a post of vantage, 
having piled up rocks in front of the 
den to prevent him from coming out 
Without giving us due warning. In a 
few minutes we noticed smoke percolat- 
ing through a crack in the rock imme- 
diately above the den. .With the aid of 
a hunting knife and my finger nails J 
enlarged this opening which made a 
good draught and chimney. We sat 
down to await events. Five minutes 
passed — ten — fifteen — and up to this 
point there was no indication whatever 
that the bear was in the den. Bob, losing 
patience, went down to the mouth of the 
den to see if he could discover anything 
of the bear. The next instant he stag- 
gered back with a yell, “Come on, Fred, 
here he is!” I half scrambled and fell 
to where he was in time to see the bear 
pushing his way out. Bob shouted to 
me, “Shoot, shoot, my rifle is jammed!” 
So at a range of twenty feet I fired at 
what I could see of the bear, and put 
a bullet through his head. Then taking 
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a firm grip of his hair with both hands 
I gave the bear a yank and he rolled 
over and down the mountain side about 
a thousand feet till he caught in th 
rough rocks near the source of Red 
Rock Creek. Here we skinned and 
dressed him. We took the skin into 
camp that night and fetched out the meat 
the following day. It was dark long be- 
fore we reached camp with the bear 
skin, and after entering the last patch 
of timber about a quarter of a mile from 
camp we had to strike matches to keep 
ourselves on the pack trail. Two days 
later we pulled out for home, without a 
deer but more than compensated by this 
exciting and successful bear hunt. 
Frep W. Hopson, 
British Columbia. 


OVER THE SHOULDER 
Dear ForEsT AND STREAM: 


THE article in your September num- 
ber signed -“Questioner,” and en- 
titled “Over the Shoulder,” deserves an 
answer. 

From my earliest recollections I was 
told that a fox would grab a goose by 
the neck, throw it over his shoulder, and 
“go yonder.” 

I was running a locomotive on the 
Mexican National Railroad and we had 
orders: to pick up some cars at a little 
siding called Pinto. The track was in a 
shallow cut and while the brakeman was 
uncoupling the engine I looked out on 
the prairie and not fifty yards away 
stood a very large coyote. There was a 
flock of goats scattered about grazing 
close to him and I knew he wanted one. 
Two little Mexican boys were herding 
the goats but were quite a distance away 
on the edge of a dry pond in the shade 
of some willows. The conductor was 
back at the caboose making all kinds of 
motions and yelling like a Comanche as 
is their wont, and in fact we had no 
great amount of time to squander but | 
wanted to watch the coyote. At last 
the conductor came up and we sat on 
the box on top of the tender and kept 
as quiet as possible. No setter dog ever 
made a steadier point. He finally moved 
his head steadily and took a look in our 
direction, then as slowly turned and 
looked toward the little boys. 


There was a nice black kid grazing 
close to him and we thought he would 
get it, but no. When he was satisfied 
that his chances were favorable he 
started and went like a streak. He 
rounded the flock, paid no attention to 
the black kid, and ran round and round 
till he got the whole bunch into a com- 
pact mass, heads out. He then made a 
dive right into them. Of course they 
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scattered and he picked out a white kid 
nearly half grown. “Now,” I said tq my- 
self, “is the time to see the ‘over the 
shoulder’ trick,” but I was disappointed. 
He grabbed the kid by the back of the 
neck and pushing it along, made it carry 
itself. The kid must have made an out- 
cry for the boys came running and took 
after the coyote but he was making for 
the hills and I saw him outdistance his 
pursuers, and they came back crying. 

E. A. Vickroy, Ohio. 


A DUCK AND A DUCKING 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 


AY had just broken over a large 

marsh which once formed a part of 
thé bottom-lands of the Mississippi. A 
northwest wind blew. coldly, and two 
duck hunters huddled in a boat hidden 
in the rushes slapped their hands to- 
vether in an effort to get warm. As 
soon as it was light enough to see the 
fun began. Ducks in bunches, pairs and 
sineles came fast before the driving 
wind. All thought of the discomforts of 
co'd and early rising were forgotten in 
ine fine sport. 

“Mark west,” suddenly whispered the 
man in the stern. A flock were cross 
flying over the boat. The other gunner 
rose quickly, aimed straight upward, and 
lost his balance. Over the side he went 
with mighty splash. The water was up 
to his arms with a couple of feet of soft 
mud for flooring. Thoroughly soaked 
and dirty, he scrambled to his feet and 
emptied the water from his gun barrels. 
To expel the remaining moisture, he 
carelessly pointed the gun up in the air 
and, without looking, fired both barrels. 
Then a strange thing happened. High 
up in the ether a big mallard drake was 
hurrying to keep an appointment in a 
cornfield. He had a head-on collision 
with that double charge of No. 4 shot, 
and his light went out. Unseen by 
either of the men he tumbled downward, 
almost striking the boat. The water- 
soaked gunner grabbed him and secram- 
bled back into the boat. 

That was long ago. It is no longer 
possible to fire carelessly into ‘the air 
and dislodge ducks or anything else. 
big Lake, the scene of the incident, has 
heen filled in and is now a part of the 
public park system of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Charles J. Babbitt, Esq., a well- 
known lawyer of Washington, D. C., and 
the writer of some interesting sketches 
for Forest AND STREAM, was the hero of 
the diving act aforesaid. 

Wacrer K. Barton. 


CAPTURING TWO DEER 


lear Forest AND STREAM: 

ECENTLY, while sojourning in 

Canada, I heard an unusual story 
of capturing two deer. The tale proved 
unique and the evidence produced (ac- 
tual photographs now in my possession ) 
showed beyond a shadow of doubt its 
authenticity. I am certain that readers 
of Forest AND STREAM will enjoy hear- 
ine it, tou, 


On June 24, my uncle, Mr. J. B. Leg- 
gatt, and his cousin, Mr. Alexander 
Brown, respectively superintendent and 


manager of Brown & Rutherford, a lum-. 


ber company of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
accompanied by their boatman, Mr. 
Dixon, started out from Riverton in a 
launch for the company’s sawmill at 
Bad Throat. To reach this meant about 
a forty-mile trip by water, the principal 
river traversed being the Manitgotagan, 
or Bad Throat river, as the Indians of 
bygone days called it. 

Between Black Island and the main- 
land, about a mile from shore on Lake 
Winnipeg, the men in the launch, which, 
by the way, bore no name and was trav- 
eling at a fair rate of speed, met two 
white-tailed deer, a male and his doe. 
The former appeared completely tired 
out, just about ready to give up the 
struggle against the heavy waves and to 
go down in defeat. The doe, on the 
other hand, cut through the water as 
easily as if it were paper. 


Taking the doe ashore 


Apparently, so the men believe, the 
two had been swimming for some time, 
in all probability having been chased 
into the water by timber wolves. The 
male, no doubt, had given battle on shore 
and worn himself out protecting the 
little doe. Whatever the cause of his 
fatigue, he was ready to sink, unable 
to make shore. Seeing the launch with 
the three men, he feebly swam toward 
it, looking up at them and mutely plead- 
ing for help. In response, Mr. Leggatt 
lifted the deer into the launch without 
much difficulty. 

In the meantime, the doe, seemingly 
desiring to help him all she could, had 
stayed close to her mate until he was 
placed in the launch. Then she evaded 
the men. Mr. Brown and Mr. Dixon 
put out in a canoe after her. When they 
attempted to pull her into the canoe, 
however, she put up a tremendous fight. 
Try as they would, she could not be 
lured into the boat. Then Mr. Brown, 
not wishing to separate the two deer, 
caught hold of her, tied her to the canoe 
and literally dragged her through the 
water to the launch, the doe fighting 
and struggling every rod of the way. 
Mr. Leggatt snapped the accompanying 
photograph of the doe by the side of the 
canoe. 

When they reached the boat, the deer 
were 


reunited and hog-tied together. 
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All the way to the mainland of Bad 
Throat they lay on the floor of the 
launch. 

The three men, upon arriving at the 
shore, untied the ropes which bound the 
deer and set them free. Immediately, 
with a magnificently symmetrical and 
charmingly graceful leap, the doe was 
away into the bush like a shot. In her 
rapid flight she came into contact with 
a barbed wire fence. Attempting to leap 
it at one bound, she instead struck it 
with terrific force. Despite the fact that 
it must have torn and stung her delicate 
fiesh, she tried again, this time succeed- 
ing. Then away she went into the bush 
and out of sight. 

The male, seemingly dazed and not 
realizing that danger was past, stood 
motionless on the shore. Finally, after 
some time, he trembled all over, gave 
himself a shake and was away in search ’ 
of his mate. 

F. J. Macpona.p, 
Minnesota. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE 
A.C. A. 


OUR readers might be interested in 
the following letter I sent to the 
chairman of the Racing Board of the 
Atlantic Division of the American 
Canoe Association: 
Dear Mr. Dovcias: 

FULLY realize it is your ambition 

as well as all good A. C. A. members 
to liven up the canoe racing game. 

I have talked with a good many of 
the boys to find out just what their real 
reason was for not competing in the 
races, and they seem to feel the way 
that I do, and that is they do not think 
that they are able to compete against 
some of the heavyweights that they are 
compelled to paddle against at present. 
The way the races are run now, of 
course, is perfectly fair for the heavy- 
weights, but how about the little fel- 
lows? Why not give them an equal 
chance to compete? Personally I do 
not believe that a crack paddler weigh- 
ing, say, 115 or 120 pounds, has a chance 
in the world of beating a crack paddler 
who weighs 155 or 160 pounds; that is, 
if both paddlers use the same regulation 
cruising canoe, which they both wouid 
have to use according to the present 
rules. The big fellow would gain a 
couple of boat lengths on the little fel- 
low right after the crack of the gun, 

I believe that the fairest way to run 
canoe races would be to classify com- 
petitors according to weight, for illus- 
tration, divide them into four classes as 
follows: 

Class 1—110 to 125 pounds. 

Class 2—125 to 140 pounds. 

Class 3—140 to 155 pounds. 

Class 4+—Over 155 pounds. 

The same old question has_ been 
brought up time and time again in all 
branches of sport—can a good little man 
beat a good big man? You know the 
answer—so why not give the lightweight 
canoeists a chance in the races? 

Recinatp ©. Ratiirr. New York. 
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CHICKEN HUNT IN DAKOTA 


DEAR ForREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been an ardent reader of your 

instructive and interesting outdoor 
magazine for some time, and because [| 
hope my,tale will also be of interest to 
your readers, I am going to relate my 
boyhood chicken-hunting experiences and 
the lessons I learned from them. 

In this state there are plenty of prairie 
chickens, and I still enjoy a day with 
this splendid game-bird. But I owe a 
great deal to my father who taught the 
meaning of true sportsmanship on our 
hunting trips when we lads could hardly 
hold our guns to our immature shoulders. 
My father, a pioneer physician of Da- 
kota, would harness his bay driving team 
to the double-seated rig, and we would 
set out for a glorious day afield, with 
“Chick” and “Ranger” nestled on the 
Hoor of the buggy. 

The drive to the fields was not the 
smallest item of the hunt; for in those 
two hours with Dad we gained many 
lessons in sportsmanship which remained 
with us after we had outgrown our knee 
trousers. The time passed quickly while 
we were under Dad’s spell. Arriving at 
the hay meadows, we unlimbered our 
guns and loosed the dogs; Dad always 
stayed in the rig to direct operations. 
He would send us boys into the wind, 
the dogs ranging laterally in front of 
us, while our father followed behind us 
in the rig. Then began the fun; but 
there was no hurry, no excitement, for 
Dad was in control of the situation. If 
the dogs spotted a single, Dad called the 
shot, and whoever was designated would 
shoot. Or, if the dogs found a covey, 
Dad was quickly on the spot to steady 
the dogs and to give the word. Through- 
out the day it was father who chose the 
field to hunt in, who steadied the dogs 
and us. There was no waste of amuni- 
tion, no random shots; everything was 
calm and preconceived. Furthermore, 
there was no undue slaughter, and we al- 
ways called it a day before sunset: and 
although we could easily have gathered 
in half a hundred chickens, we never 
once took the limit. We shot just enough 
and we knew when it was time to stop. 

Then came the long drive home in the 
still of the evening, with two happy boys 
in the rear seat, and two contented dogs 
at our feet—as we recalled the incidents 
of the hunt. Little did we lads realize 
the noble ideals that those hunts with 
Dad were instilling in our hearts, nor 
did we realize the lasting value of the 
discussions that always occurred in the 
long drive to and from the chicken coun- 
try. For they built the foundation of 
good sportsmanship in our souls—and 
Dad was the Chief Engineer. That foun- 
dation was to weather the years, for it 
was sealed with the cement of fatherly 
comradeship in our impressionistic age. 

The man who taught his boys these 
grand lessons has passed to the Happy 
Hunting Ground; but those boys will 
carry on his noble ideals! How I wish 
that every lad had such a father: then 
game laws would be a superfluitv, and 
our wild game would last forever. 

Frank ff. Duécan, N. Dak. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASS’N 


T the meeting of the American 

Canoe Association to be held in 
October, the following changes in classi- 
fication will be considered by the Racing 
Board: 

1. For increased length double the 
penalty of sail area for sailing-canoes. 
—Rule V, Sec. 4. 

2. In calculating the sail areas for cruis- 
ing-canoes, reduce the increase of sail 
area from 2 sq. ft. to 1% sq. ft. for each 
inch of increased beam, and for each 
inch of increased length increase the re- 
duction of sail area from % sq. ft. to 2/9 
sq. ft—Rule VI, Sec. 4. 

3. For canvas-covered canoes reduce 
the increase of sail area from 712% to 
5%.—Rule V, Sec. 5. Rule VI, Sec. 5. 

4. Modify the regulations for decks 
on cruising-canoes to comply with pro- 
posal in Forest AND STREAM for May, 
1920.—Rule VI, Sec. 6. 

5. Section 4+, Rule X: Provide for 
Gold Medals to be given the winners of 
the Paddling, Sailing and Cruising 
Trophies and the Record in addition to 
what is already provided. Silver Medals 
to winners in other major events. Silver 
and Bronze Medals to be given as second 
prizes, respectively. 

6. Rule IX. Insert the word “law- 
ful” before the word “directions.” 

7. On page 20 strike out the caption, 
“GENERAL RACES.” 

8. Rule V. Instead of limiting the 
beam to % of length, limit the increase 
of sail area to a beam not greater than 
% of length. 

The Executive Committee will con- 
sider the following changes in the By- 
laws: 

Page 15, Chapter IX, to read: 

(6) “They shall post the names of 
the referee, judges and starter and the 
course and conditions of each race, etc.” 

HiLpinc FRo.Iinc. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
RACING REGULATIONS 


ULE XI. Regular Races—11 Record 

Combined Race (added). General 
Races (eliminate Record Combined 
Race, Record Sailing Race and Record 
Paddling Race). 

Rule XII. The Record—Section 1 to 
be eliminated. Section 1 to read as fol- 
lows: -Record Combined Race on tri- 
angular course, distance 3 miles, time 
limit 14% hours, open to Decked and 
Cruising Sailing. Canoes. All canoes in 
this race shall carry a practicable lower- 
ing and hoisting rig. Sections 2, 3, 4 
and 3 of this Rule to be eliminated. 

Rule XIII. Section 1. The sailing 
canoe trophy and the cruising canoe 
trophy shall be won by points and 
counted in the three respective races for 
the respective trophies. 

Section 2. Points How Scored—The 
first canoe to finish shall receive as many 
points as there are starters in the first 
race contested, the second canoe one 
less and so on, and in addition the first 
shall receive a premium of 25 per cent 
of the number of starters in the first 
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race, the second a premium of 15 per 
cent, and the third a premium of 7 per 
cent of the same number. 

RULE VII. Section 5. Classification 
Novices. Entire rule to be eliminated. 

RULE XXIV. Section 1. Fouling 
Marks. A canoe or its equipment shall 
not touch any of the designated marks 
unless wrongfully compelled to do so by 
another canoe. (The remainder of this 
section to be eliminated. ) 

RULE VIII. Entries. There shall be 
at least two bona fide entries in any race. 
All cruising sailing canoes and sailing 
canoes shall carry a 9-inch number as a 
distinguishing mark in all races. (Pres- 
ent rule to be eliminated. ) 

RULE XVIII. Section 3. A contest- 
ant may be disqualified for accepting 
pilotage or direction from officials or 
others, except from a mate in a team 
race. (Present section 3 to be elim- 
inated. ) THOMAS ZUx. 


MICHIGAN GAME PRESERVES 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

HAVE read with amazement the 

article by Mr. Albert Stoll, Jr., in a 
recent issue of your magazine, copied 
from the Detroit Evening News. Mr. 
Stoll is secretary of the Michigan 
Sportsman’s Association and is generally 
well informed on matters relating to field 
sports, but he is a young man, while my 
shooting days are practically over, and 
my experience with American wild life 
and sport has been far wider and more 
varied than any young man has had or 
ever can enjoy. I am thankful to have 
lived during a portion of the golden age 
of American sport. I have known field 
sport in all its phases, from the Atlantic 
to the Great Divide; have met all 
sorts and conditions of men from 
preachers to man-killers, from million- 
aires to paupers, but I have collected no 
evidence that would permit me to meas- 
ure the gentleman, the sportsman, the 
citizen or the game butcher by the size 
of his bank balance. I have found 
gentlemen and swine on both sides of 
the line and in equal proportions. There 
is no relationship between the golden 
ore of manhood and the golden coin of 
commerce. 

Mr. Stoll has had opportunities of 
meeting with a great many people of all 
sorts at gatherings of Michigan sports- 
men and public meetings of the 
Michigan Conservation Commission. He ° 
has undoubtedly had opportunities of 
hearing some very inelegantly and forc- 
ibly expressed complaints from the 
“mob.” 

I daily hear the matter of private 
shooting preserves discussed, but as yet 
this is confined almost solely to wild- 
fowl preserves. A vast majority of these 
complaints come from men of means, 
whose incomes place them far beyond 
the possibility of want. Until I read 
Mr. Stoll’s article I had never seen the 
phrase: “The uncared-for poor.” 

I have heard no one attack the legal 
status of those private and club pre- 
serves, owning their lands in fee simple, 
or protecting them by land _ leases. 

(Continued on page 473) 
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TINKERING WITH YOUR TACKLE 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SURF RODS 


TO SUIT 


opinions of others regarding tackle, 

because, once in a while, I pick up a 

new idea and once in a while I am 
able to conier a favor upon some 
brother angler by passing along a little 
kink that someone has passed along to 
me. For example, I used to use piano 
wire leaders; they would kink, rust and 
break and I would lose a good fish. 
Some one told be to use braided copper 
wire; I did. It would kink, fray out 
strand by strand and break. I then saw 
a chap using leaders of phosphor bronze 
wire — better, but 
still it would at 
times kink and 
break. I lately 
met a fellow who 
had been in the 
air service and he 
gave me a piece of 
aeroplane wire, 
All my _ troubles 
gone — it wouldn't 
kink, wouldn’t rust 
and would hold a 
ton. 

Again, I have 
heretofore cast my 
lead sinkers in 
home-made moulds 
constructed of 
plaster of paris— 
rather unsatisfac- 
tory, as the heat 
would crack and 
disintegrate the 
plaster after a bit. 
I was telling a 
friend about this 
trouble and he said, 
“Try ‘Smooth-On’ 
or ‘Mendit.’ I find 
that a very good 


| THOROUGHLY enjoy reading the 


Adjustable 
Tip- Ends 


By A. F. WESTERVELT 


It seems sometimes we just have to 
whittle at something, and then floats 
naturally suggest themselves. Have you 
ever tried Balsa wood? Light as ’thistle- 
down—probably the very lightest wood 
known. I take considerable pride in the 
result of my labor, too, or my play, 
rather, if what I have made shows a 
good craftsman-like finish. 

Especially do I like to construct ‘my 
own rods, of such weights and lengths 
that suit my build and casting methods. 
| was reading an article not long ago 
that laid down emphatically just what 2 
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Pull Thru Knot for sO 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS AND PERSONAL FANCY 
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By the Great Horn Spoon—No! Let's 
have more of ’em if anything; all dif- 
ferent, to argue over and to be discussed 
at length—that’s the very breath of life 
to the angler. 

But the article on the surf rod roused 
my ire. Are there two men in a hundred 
who have the same ideas as to surf-rods, 
except in a general way? The chap 
even condemned the use of the single 
guide and wanted to know why the sin- 
gle guide was used by so many anglers, 
making a great to-do as to the set in the 
rod that would develop from the con- 

tinual strain. Not 
to disagree with 
him too strongly, 
I might mention 
that I have used 
one of John Land- 
man’s rods for six 
years and it has 
one guide only, yet 
today the rod is as 
straight as when 
constructed by that 
master craftsman. 
There are several 
types of guides 
used that the 
writer of the ar- 
ticle has evidently 
overlooked (Fig. 
1); they may be 
reversed or turned 
to the opposite side 
of the rod should 
any evidence of 
permanent bend be 
observed in the tip. 
A reversible tip- 
end and guide will 
take care of any 
trouble in this di- 
rection (Fig. II), 
one 


guide ~ is 
thought by many 


b to be sufficient. 
Greater distance 


smooth mould may 
be made of it and 
it can be used for 
all kinds of casting 
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—leads, squids, 
etc.” 

Well, I pur- 
chased a can of it 
and mixed it with 
water to a dough- 
like consistency 
and made my 
mould—fine! Did 
not crack, made a 
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nice smooth sur- 
face and lasted 
almost as well as 
a regular cast-iron one. “Pooh,” say 
some, “why not buy a regular mould?” 
But you see, I happen to be one of those 
foolish fellows who gets enjoyment out 
of something of his own contriving. I 
like to make my own tackle and camping 
outfit in-so-far as IT can. 


surf-rod should be. Are there any oi 
the great body of surf anglers who 
would agree with that? Same way in an 
article on hooks some time ago; some 
narrow-minded chap wanted ’em all 
standardized as to size and shape and 
type, and all But a few styles scrapped. 


” Pont ot Rest”or 
Guide Position -” 


possibly may be 
made, too, due to 
lessened friction. 
One should not 
experience any 
difficulty in the re- 
versible tip end’s 
“freezing,” due to 
the action of the 
salt water, as a lit- 
tle grease, in be- 
tween the bearing 
surfaces before 
screwing down to the position in which 
one wishes it to be, will keep it free to 
revolve. If there should be a prejudice 
regarding this form of tip, however, a 
regular off-set tip may be used; it is but 
a minute’s job to reverse it if necessary 
simply hold a match under the metal 





Keep Your Gun 
Clean 


When you start an automo- 
bile motor you cause an ex- 
plosion in the cylinders—this 
creates carbon, destructive to 
the cylinder walls, and in time 
you must have the valves 
ground. Leaving it in cuts 
down your power and increases 
the strain on your motor. 

When you fire a gun you 
create the same carbon, only 
it is a hundredfold more de- 
structive—due to the powerful 
nitro acids. 

Worse than the motor carbon—it 
creates greater strain on the barrel 
of the gun if allowed to harden, but 
it also destroys the surface of the 
tube and there are no valves that 
can be reground. Once the surface 
of your rifle barrel_is spoiled it is 
ruined beyond repair. 

The garage man takes care of 
your car; let Hoppe’s take care of 
your gun. 


HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT NO. 9 


The greatest boon to the 
modern rifleman 


Hoppe’s No. 9 removes every trace 
of powder residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. It eliminates the acid 
gases caused by nitro powder and 
prevents fouling and pitting. It 
prevents and removes rust in any 
climate. 

Sportsmen have been using Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9 for eighteen 
years and still find it the best 
method of taking care of their pet 
shooting irons. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy, und after you use No. 9 
you won't miss that easy shot be- 
cause your rifle was not cleaned 
properly. 

Your sporting goods dealer can 
supply you. 

You know your gun is clean if you 
use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Sol- 
vent No. 9. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
, 2314 North 8th Street 
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to soften the cement and turn it to the 
required position. 

The writer of the article was rather 
too specific; he possibly had something 
that just suited his own ideas, therefore 
he decided that it was just right for 
everybody else. The tip had to be just 
so long, the weight just so much, the 
butt had to be of such a length and of 
such a wood; the guides had to be in 
pairs and placed just so far from the 
end of the rod, ete. 

A great many casters prefer the single 
guide for many and good reasons, and 
its position upon the tip may vary ac- 
cording to the weight, length, or taper 
of the stick. These factors determine 
the point of rest, as we might term it, 
or the place where the guide should be 
placed; at any rate, that is what some 
rod makers have told me, so I pass it 
on for what it may be worth. They 
determine this point thusly: Taking the 
rod and pointing it straight away from 
the body, a sharp blow is given the butt; 
this will cause the tip end to vibrate up 
and down but, at a point some fifteen 
inches or so from the tip, there will be 
a place apparently of no movement or a 
point from which the vibrations seem to 
start towards the ends of the rod. The 
illustration (Fig. 3) may possibly make 
my meaning a bit more clear. 

We are not all built alike by any 
means, and a short rod may just suit a 
certain fellow’s makeup, but a rod of 
over six feet in the tip, which the writer 
of the before-mentioned article men- 
tioned as “very unwieldy,” is not at all 
too long for the big husky six-footer; in 
fact, most of the tips that I have noticed 
in use at the casting fields by the best 
distance getters arc well over six feet. 
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THINK that all anglers will agree 

that split bamboo, provided it is of 
the best quality, is the very best material 
from which to construct tips. It must 
be of the best grade or the solid wood 
rod of good make will be the better 
implement. For the beginner, who 
wishes to construct his own tip, it will 
be a pretty tough job to split, form and 
glue up the sections of cane; tips of 
bamboo, however, of various lengths and 
weights, may be purchased from many 
of the tackle houses, all formed of split 
cane glued together and ready for 
mounting—and finishing. 

It is well to start in this way unless 
one has had considerable practice in 
making rods from the solid woods. No 
doubt the most desired bamboo is the 
Calcutta cane, but this quality is now 
hard to find and the usual cane in the 


market is the Tonkin, a lighter colored 


material. Tonkin cane is sometimes 
burned and darkened to imitate the Cal- 
cutta, but one need not fear this in a 
reliable house. 

These glued up tips as they come from 
the manufacturer have been split or 
machine sawed into lengths, and each 
strip, if perfect, should be so shaped 
that a cross section of any strip should 
be an equilaterial triangle. 

The very best tip; of course, would be 
one that is really hand made; the cane 
split by hand and the strips carefully 
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sorted and inspected for the proper se- 
lection. There can be, however, no tp 
entirely made by hand; there must 
naturally be some machine process, but 
there is a great deal of difference, never- 
theless, between what is termed a hand- 
made rod and a cheap machine-made 
article. 

The tips may be either six-strip, eight- 
strip, or twelve-strip. The first two 
named are of single enamel; the latter 
of double enamel, or, to be more explicit, 
the twelve-strip or double-enamel rod is 
really two rods in one—one built over 
the other. The strips of split and shaped 
cane are glued together with the hard 
springy enamel surface out, the pithy 
part on the inside. 

If the work has been done correctiy a 
cross section of the rod will be a hexa- 
gon, and will be solid to the centre. In 
a poorly made rod, a cross section may 
show that the strips are not all of the 
same width, and possibly, in some strips, 
to bring down the raised joints, they 
have been so planned that the enamel 
has been completely cut through to the 
soft spongy inside so that it is worthless. 
A reliable dealer, however, will sell you 
a good tip and you will pay ten to fifteen 
dollars for it, but it is well worth the 
cost. A poorly constructed tip is a bad 
investment at any price. Perhaps it may 
be well to state that one cannot save 
much if anything, in making one’s own 
rod, as the prices of parts have risen like 
everything else. 

It is best to have the hand-grasp or 
ferrule end turned by some one who has 
a lathe, as it is rather a job to fit a 
ferrule nicely. Still, the wood may be 
rounded nicely by knife and file if one 
is careful. If the tip is to be fitted with 
a dowel one will have another hard trick 
as it is rather a nice piece of work to 
center a dowel well. 

[f one wants to start out at the be- 
ginning with a wood rod, the solid sticks 
in the square may be obtained at a dealer 
who, however, may not guarantee the 
material. He can naturally not guar- 
antee the stock and will not hold himself 
responsible for any defects that may 
develop: a good house, however, will 
advise that the wood has been carefully 
selected and that it is well seasoned; that 
is about as far as they can be expected 
to go—one can never tell how the wood 
niay be on the inside of the rough stock. 

Wood for rod making may be pur- 
chused in different lengths and from 
one-half inch to one-inch square. If 
one has no lathe, nor any means of hav- 
ing the tip turned from the square stock, 
each edge should be planed down until 
there is an eight-sided section; planing 
off these edges one will have a stick cf a 
fairly round cross section, then it may 
be brought to the desired taper by using 
a piece of brass into which one has filed 
gauges with a round file. The only 
tools actually needed are plane, file, 
knife, and some sandpaper or scraper— 
glass or a steel edge. 


OW the stick may be tested for 
roundness. The rod should be sus- 
pended from its previously marked cen- 


(Continued on page 460) 
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Cross Rod €@) Construction 
ee ae Best in the World”’ 


and 


We Back Up Our Knowledge With the Foliowing 
GUARANTEE 


We agree with every purchaser of a Cross or Forsyth Rod that in case of any dissatis- 
faction with the rod during a reasonable period of trial, we will either refund the price paid 
us or furnish a new rod gratis, at the customer’s option. 

Our catalogue, which is yours for the asking, tells you some of the interesting processes 
our cane passes through before it reaches you in the form of a perfect fishing tool—A high 


grade rod. 
Rods for All Purposes. High Grade Only. 


THE CROSS ROD AND TACKLE COMPANY | 


LYNN, MASS. 





‘MILITARY AUTOMATICS 


A man’s gun, built for hard service, 32 
or 38 calibre. Shoots 9 shots. Blue 
steel with safety attachment. 


LESS THAN HALF PRE-WAR PRICES 9 00 
32 or 38 calibre—$25 Military Model $ : 
25 calibre 


Reg. Value $25, NOW - - $9.00 


All our guns shoot Standard American Ammunition. All guns guaranteed new. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send your name and address. Pay postman on arrival. Examine automatic carefully 


and if not satisfied just return it and get your MONEY BACK. 


F. H. BROOKS, Inc. 
330 SOUTH THIRD STREET - : EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Send for a copy of our large catalogue 


™m Writtna to Advertisers mentton Porest and Stream. It will identify you. 





“Luck? 
Well, not 
entirely — 
You see, 


I was using a FOX” 


‘‘When I pulled the trigger, 
I knew where the shot was 
going. That FOX pattern 
never varies. And you know 
how hard it hits. 


“So my string wasn’t alto- 
gether due to luck. The birds 
are scarce, but my Fox he!ped 
me to make every shot 
count.” 


When the birds are scarce 
—when you have to wait 
minutes or even hours before 
you get a shot—that’s when 
you need a FOX. 


Sturdy—dependable—accu- 
rate — hard-hitting —a FOX 
will help you to ‘‘make every 
shot count,”’ too. 


And those same FOX quali- 
ties will bring up your aver- 
age at the traps, where the 
“birds” are plentiful, but 
where a man’s gun must be 
able to take a lot of punish- 
ment. 


Our catalogue tells why the 
. FOX is known as “‘The Finest 
Gun in the World.” A free 
copy is here for you—or you 
can get it from the nearest 
FOX dealer. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4674 N.18thSt., PHILADELPHIA 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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BIG AND LITTLE GUNS 


THE LARGE BORES OF CHERISHED MEMORY HAVE BEEN 
SUPPLANTED BY LIGHTER AND HANDIER WEAPONS 


By GAUCHO 


T was with extreme 
pleasure and gratitude 
that I read the two 
splendid articles on 
the Big and _ Little 
double shotguns that 
appeared in your mag- 
azine for January, 
1922. Seldom indeed 
does one find in the 
same issue of any 
sporting periodical 
two articles so admirably and truthfully 
written, so devoid of prejudice or ergo 
and so brimful of common sense, and it 
is relative to these articles that I would 
write, one being signed by Mr. Lew 
Whittemore on 28 gauge guns, and the 
other by Mr. C. S. Landis on our 
venerated and good old friend the erst- 
while idol of American sportsmen, the 
ten bore of cherished memory and 
glorious fame! 
Beginning with the 28 gauge, of which 
I do not know as much as I might per- 
haps, I would like to state as follows: 
Twenty-seven years ago when I first 
began to investigate small-bore guns, 
giving them every practical test to which 
they could legitimately be subjected, I 
came to the conclusion after a great deal 
of game shooting with a 20-gauge, 6 Ib. 
10 oz. gun, that for upland shooting I 
had found what in my opinion would 
prove to be a suitable fowling piece, and 
one that would meet every reasonable 
requirement under ordinary conditions. 
[ claim absolutely no merit so far as re- 
lates to making a discovery, because my 
first intimation that a 20 gauge was a 
real gun, came from shooting blue-bill 
ducks with some of my Texas friends at 
Gum Hollow near Aransas Pass, Texas. 
The object lessons given me on that ex- 
tremely difficult style of shooting—birds 
coming fulltilt, high overhead—tough 
customers, able to carry plenty of shot, 
offering breast shot exclusively—was 
certainly affording anyone open to con- 
viction a first-class opportunity to learn. 
I took it so much to heart that I 
have done all in my power ever since to 
popularize the small-bore gun, and have 
made many converts by precept and ex- 
ample, until now the little guns are to 
be found, scattered all over the country, 
and what is more to the point, giving 
general satisfaction wherever they have 
been given a fair chance and decent 
treatment. 


T the time of which I write, small- 

bore guns and rifles were regarded 
as nice little toys, good enough for boys 
and girls to pop away with, but as for 
men—for practical game shots—nothing 
less than a 12 was to be considered; in 
fact anyone whose temerity permitted 
him to advocate the use of any gun 
smaller than the 16 gauge, was politely 


but firmly classed as a faddist in whose 
headpiece the wheels went “round and 
round.” As was to be expected, deris- 
ion, and even calumny, came broadcast 
and abundant from men whose knowl- 
edge (mainly of the most meagre kind) 
was limited to the standard 12 gauge, or 
perhaps even the ten bore, depending on 
locality and environment, also on the 
kind of game mostly pursued. Then it 
was considered funny to ridicule the 
ideas of anyone whose rashness impelled 
him to advocate the use—much less to 
actually shoot—a small bore gun; critics 
forgetting in their zeal that the justly 
vaunted 12 gauge was a usurper, which 
had unmistakably sounded the death 
knell to the good old tens, which had 
for so many years been the recognized 
game and trap guns of the United 
States. 

The 20 gauge, being now firmly es- 
tablished as an upland gun, needs no 
further championing from me, as I have 
at different times put myself on record 
squarely and unequivocally as to its 
merits, and while it is no wild-fowl gun 
exclusively, yet for all kinds of duck 
shooting over decoys it will be found to 
answer very well if properly bored and 
loaded, and when weighing about 6% 
Ibs. can be shot with comfort and ease 
with its regular load of 2% drams of 
bulk nitro powder and % of an ounce 
of shot—a formula worked out by the 
veteran Ballistic expert, Mr. Wm. M. 
Thomas, for me twenty-seven years ago, 
and used to this day, having found no 
better. . 

Naturally enough if the advent of the 
handy little 20 bore caused a hubbub 
in the ranks of the dyed-in-the-wool 
wide bore advocates, the 28 gauge being 
eight sizes smaller, must inevitably come 
in for its full share of invective; not 
only that, but as happened to the 20 
gauge, a roar loud and long emitted 
frequently by men who knew absolutely 
nothing about those little guns beyond 
barking at them, following the example 
of the prowling dog whose sole object 
is to make a noise to announce his pres- 
ence, which otherwise would have been 
unknown and ignored. 

But since the truth will prevail in spite 
of prejudice and ignorance, we will al- 
low the little guns to stand on their 
own butt plates and speak in their snap- 
py little voices for themselves. 


HOOTING some years ago in North 

Carolina with perhaps the finest up- 
land game shot this country has ever 
produced, the late James F. Jordan of 
Greensboro, N. C., I saw him day 
in and day out bag twenty or thirty 
Bob White quail, taking all shots pre- 
sented, doubles and singles, in thickets, 
in piney woods, anywhere, and very sel- 
dom miss one, It was a ten-to-one bet 
that he would bag his pair out of every 
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There is only one important 
material in a shotgun shell 


POWDER 


You must know its quality 


Max materials enter into the make-up of a 
shotgun shell—brass, paper, steel, felt, 
copper and lead are all component parts. 


All of these materials are widely used for other 
purposes, as well as in the manufacture of shot- 
gun shells. 


The sportsman who buys shells is not particularly 
interested in these materials, or who makes them. 
They merely compose the container of the most 
important part of the shell, viz., the powder. 


But the sportsman is interested in the powder in 
his shells. He knows the powder is the active, the 
vital part of the shell. Therefore he wants to 
know what kind of powder it is and who makes it, 
because he knows it is impossible to distinguish by 
visual examination of smokeless shotgun powder— 


—a powder of standard quality from an inferior powder 
—a guaranteed powder from a non-guaranteed powder 

—a well-made powder from a poorly-made powder 

—a properly made powder from a chea wder 

—a SA powder from a DANGEROUS powder. 

When the manufacturer of brass, paper, steel, felt, 
copper*or lead sells his product to an ammunition 
manufacturer, and is paid for his goods, the trans- 
action is completed. 

Not so with the powder. Every pound of du Pont 
powder is guaranteed until the powder is used— 
whether it is ten, twenty or thirty years after the 
powder is made. 

Why are we willing to assume this responsibility? 
Simply because we have confidence in our ability 
to manufacture powder that will withstand any 
test of time, and because of our desire to give 
sportsmen the greatest possible protection. 


STANDARD_LOADS of 


% POWDERS 
| DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS 
| 
Kind of Game | onan" stor) beaus sr] Ones 87 
3% |i | 2% 


So it is of vital impor- 
tance that you know 
the name of the pow- 
der you shoot. 

Be sure the name 
DUPONT or BAL- 
LISTITE is plain 
stamped on the shel 
carton and case, and 
then you will be sure 
of safe and accurate 
shooting. 


irrels 
Rabbis 


Small Ducks 


'S 


Ask your dealer for 
these standard loads 
of du Pont Powder, 
the best for each kind 
of shooting — loaded 
in every brand of 
shell. 


BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 


lf BALLISTITE ( dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
A and Den: 


comparison follows of Bulk 

DRAMS GRAINS 
2% equivalent to 20 
V4 < ~ Can 


* GRAINS 
3% equivalent to 28 
3M% : ° 
4 


se Loads: 


2% . . 1 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. 
Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON 
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HE feature which makes Peters 

Shells better — and safer — is the 
rigid construction of the head, which 
embodies ‘steel where steel belongs” 
—an idea originated and perfected by 
the Peters Cartridge Co. Asteel rein- F 
forcing cap covers the entire head of Ft 
thePetersShellprotectingtheshooter. [i 


In addition to “steel-where-steel- 
belongs’’ there is the upset battery 
cup which rivets ¢. 2 base-wad into 
the head, and prevents gas leakage. 
These two features make the Peters 
Shell the most reliable ever produced. 


: The Peters Cartridge 


Company 


Cincinnati 
New York 
San Francisco 


Duck 
Hunters ; 7 be ; **Balea Model” 


know that the “shine” or “glitter” of a indet is deadly for wildfowl shoot- 
“Sperry’s Balsa Model” is solid wood, yet lighter than cork. Both 
sed and “Balsa Models” are painted with our famous non-glint paint, 

are ne Sa beers and are perfect reproductions of the specie. 
all Leading Dealers—Recommended and sold by Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 


on request— Sold by 
PAUL A. SPERRY Manufacturer New Haven, Conn. 


Forest AND STREAM 


covey rise in the open; furthermore, he 
could always say how many flushed and 
locate them with unerring certainty. 
There are many sportsmen to-day who 
knew and loved Jim Jordan, and who 
will vouch for all I have written; in fact 
I am not competent to do so grand a 
shot full justice, much as I admired him. 
Well, he shot a 28 gauge 28-inch bar- 
rel gun for a long time, and after- 
wards one of still narrower bore, but | 
am not sure of its caliber. The shooting 
I saw him do, was nearly all with the 
28, and it would have been a waste of 
ammunition for so superb a marksman 
to use a bigger gun, his loads having 
less than 2 drams of E. C. powder and 
4 ounce of No. 8 shot; most of his 
shells were loaded by our dear Uncle 
Billy Wagner of Washington, the best 
beloved sporting goods dealer in Amer- 
ica (himself a splendid game and trap 
shot), who, by-the-way, was the first 
man of any prominence to bring these 
small bore guns before the public when 
he introduced them to the Washington 
sportsmen who had such fine Sora shoot- 
ing on the Potomac marshes. 

The next man I have shot with whose 
work is of the highest order, is my 
grand old chum Maurice Abraham of 
Portland, Oregon, who has bagged so 
many duck, some geese, snipe, quail and 
Chinese pheasant with a long 28 gauge 
that I am bewildered even now when 
writing about. them. Last fall when 
pheasant shooting with him in Oregon, 
I saw him kill “Chinks” stone dead in 
the air at all distances from 30 to 45 
yards—and as for quail, he just smashed 
them right and left. His loads were 
2% drams of bulk nitro powder and 5¢ 
of an.-ounce of No. 7 chilled shot in 
2% inch cases—a deadly load when fired 
from a good gun with a good man be- 
hind it. 


Fee rOR JAMES VANCE of El 
Paso, Texas, shoots a 32-inch barrel 
highest grade double gun exclusively 
at all kinds of game, and while the Doc- 
tor makes no pretense at being a target 
shooter, yet he has scored 39 straight 
Blue Rocks at 16 yards rise—regulation 
targets—and El Paso is no picnic of a 
place to make high scores at any time 


* of year. His general average is about 


44 to 47 out of 50. He shoots factory 
loads, 2 drams of powder and 5 of an 
ounce of shot, and his gun patterns from 
75 to 80% in the 30-inch circle at forty 
yards, using No. 7 chilled shot. Imagine 
if you can the silly folly of attempting 
to prove that such a gun is not to be 
depended on beyond 25 yards at any 
kind of game! 

Lester Reid, one of the foremost trap 
shots in America, shot for several years 
a 28 gauge 28-inch barrel gun, and as 
men in the Puget Sound country can 
testify, did remarkable work with it on 
“Chinks” and ducks, some snipe, blue 
grouse and sage hens. So entirely satis- 
factory was the little gun that he shot 
no other afield although he had guns of 
wider gauge. 

It occurred to me some time ago while 
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in Los Angeles, that a little diversion 
might be brought about by asking some 
of my friends down there to show what 
could be done at Fred Teeple’s night 
shooting place at Venice on the pier, so 
here is what they actually did: 


Number of 
targets shot at 
25 25 25 25 Total 





Henry Pfirrmann....19 22 21 21—83 
Frank Mellus .......21 22 21 21—85 
Guy Holohan ....... 19 21 24 23—87 
Dr. Fitzgerald ...... 23 23 23 21—90 

Targets scored’. (2.5.2. 356.8 345 


Pfirrmann, Mellus and Holohan shot 
borrowed game-guns that they had never 
seen before, all much too bent in the 
stock, too short, and ill adapted to target 
shooting. Doetor Fitzgerald used his 
own gun, one he shoots exclusively 
afield, and right well does he point it at 
any kind of game. All shells were 
loaded with 2 drams of bulk nitro 
powder and 5¢ of an ounce of No. 8 
chilled shot, and quite 90% of. the 
targets hit were pulverized. The elec- 
tric lights being properly placed, the re- 
flectors showed up the white target 
perfectly, and I feel certain that on a 
second trial, instead of the quarter scor- 
ing 86.2% it would have reached 90% 
or better. Barring that the rise was 10 
instead of 16 yards, all the other con- 
ditions were regular, and the little guns 
with their Selby factory-loaded. shells 
worked admirably all the way through. 

To say that these men are all good 
shots is a mere platitude, as it would 
have been worse than folly to have en- 
listed any other kind when desirous of 
exhibiting what the guns and loads 
could accomplish. But it is not as a 
turget-shooting gun that the 28 gauge 
shines, as no reasonable person could 
expect ¥g of an ounce of shot to make 
any showing against the standard load 
of 1144 ozs., so that even the 20 bore 
With its 7g of an ounce is always handi- 
capped when pitted against the justly 
famous 12 gauge—the “regular fellow” 
in trap guns. 

Personally, being only a mediocre shot 
at game and a very poor one at targets, 
| lay no claim to being able to dem- 
onstrate what guns of any gauge can 
actually do, and while I have always 
shot my 28 gauge at quail, and often 
it duck and doves, with very satisfactory 
results, yet it has been when pigeon 
shooting, strictly under rules, that I have 
done my best. work—simply because | 
shoot better there than in any other way. 

\ll told, in California I have shot my 
28 gauge at 96 pigeons, nearly all at 28 
yards rise, a few at 26 yard$, and more 
at 30 yards, and out of the lot I have 
scored an even 90, which is 93.5%. As 
a rule the birds were mixed, many of the 
average quality, some screamers, some 
dutfers, and so on—but at no time have 
I felt that when the little gun was 
pointed: straight did it fail me, and of 
the six U lost, ‘quite as many as half of 
that number fell beyond the” short 
loundary sometimes only 30 yards from 
the center trap. 
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Sportsmen :—There's every good 


feature you want in the new 


Marlin 
Repeating Shotguns 


Made with every up-to-date feature and ex- 
clusive advantages not found in other guns— 
and sold at sensible prices. 





Model No. 28, 12 Gauge Hammerless—won the World's 
Championship at the Olympic Games. The safest breech-_ 
loading shotgun ever built. Solid Steel Breech—not a 
wooden breech; solid top, side ejection; barrel matted 
on top entire length—a feature that costs $9.00 extra 
on other makes; press-button cartridge release; auto- 
matic safety device for protection against hang-fires; 
double extractors that pull any shell; the most prac- 
tical and convenient take-down; quick acting trigger 
safety. Has better lines and more style than any 
other similar construction, and is a wonderful gun 
for ducks, geese, foxes, trap-shooting and all long- 
tange shooting. New price, $45.00. 


Model No. 31, 20 Gauge Hammerless—The 
only real 20 Gauge repeater—Handles the new 
powerful duck ‘loads in 234-inch shells; also 
all ordinary 2'4-inch loads. Has the same 
superior design as the 12 gauge, but is smaller, 
lighter, quicker, perfectly proportioned for 
20 gauge requirements. There's no other 


20" like this gun. New price, $45.00. 


Model No. 42, 12 Gauge Visible Hammer 
—a quick-handling, hard-hitting, long- 
range gun—it makes kills far beyond 

the range of the average |2 gauge gun. 

Solid-top receiver; closed-in breech- 
bolt that sheds all the rain, snow and 
sleet of good wild-fowling weather; 
side ejection—ejected shells do not 
cross your line of sight; double ex- 
tractors; improved automatic safety 
device that guard: against hang- 
fires and defective cartridges; . 
chambered to handle 23, and 
256-inch shells; compensating 
device—barrel always fits up 
tight on receiver. Has Matted 
Barrel — the matted barrel 
alone costs $9.00 extra on 
other guns. New price, 
$38.00. 


Send now for our new 
iilustrated catalogue of 
Model 31! all Marlin Repeating 
20 Gauge Rifles and Shotguns 
—free. 





Model 28 


Model 42 





Address Dept. S-14 


The Maclin Firearms Corporation — 


New Haven, Conn. 
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PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
“*Grand Prix Mallard” 





WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


(Trade Mark) Only ‘*FEATHERWOOD"? Used. Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 
JEFFERSON CITY,MO. 


Only woodworking plant in the 
world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 


J.M,HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept.-40, Jefferson City, Mo., U.S.A 


HAYS. 


ON EACH DECOY 





The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


London Made and American Firearms 


This house is agent for Hussey and Wesley Richards Shotguns and 


Jeffrey Rifles. 


Guns and Rifles of all American makes. 
English and American Gun Cases and Cartridge Boxes. 
Snipe, Duck and Goose Calls—Duck and Snipe Decoys. 


Dog Collars and Whistles. 
Hunting Clothes and Boots. 


Write for New Folder 
“Fur, Feather and Gun” 


dbercrombie & Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 
“Where the Blazed Trail Crosses the Boulevard” 
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AVING had my little say in re the 

28 gauges, I wish to again thank 

Mr. Lew Whittemore for having come 

to the front in so able a manner, giving 

his personal views in such clear and ad- 
mirable style. 

When it comes to dwelling on the he- 

man’s sure-enough gun, the ten gauge 

for all kinds of extreme long range and 


- hard wild-fowl shooting—I hesitate to 


lay bare my soul in print, because [ 
always have that oppressive feeling with 
which one recalls the cherished mem- 
ories of some beloved departed friend, 
some proved and tried companion whose 
demise has forever left a void which can 
never be filled; so I will simply admit 
that these old-timers, so far as the 
writer is concerned, were discarded but 
not forgotten, as the only adverse stric- 
ture that the most hypercritical critic 
could urge against them is their weight 
and cumbrous ammunition. 

In days gone by, standing on passes 
flight shooting in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, I have seen those super-ex- 
cellent man-size guns riddle lofty mal- 
lards so high that those wary birds con- 
sidered themselves safe from harm and 
beyond all danger—and so they would 
have been with any kind of gun of nar- 
rower gauge. Vale old ten bores. 
Adios—you have been supplanted by 
lighter and handier guns; but for the 
man who is strong enough to do you full 
justice and bring out your inherent 
worth have no fear, he may have shelved 
you to appear in the fashion but he will 
never forget that when properly loaded 
and pointed straight you always deliv- 
ered the goods! 

Hence it is that Mr. C. S. Landis has 
voiced my sentiments by so ably and 
boldly championing the good old ten 
bore duck guns, and [| thank him 
heartily for so doing. 


TINKERING WITH YOUR 
TACKLE 


(Continued from page 454). 


tres from two points—wire nails driven 
through uprights will do nicely; take a 
piece of chalk and, twirling the rod, 
touch the chalk lightly along it — the 
chalk will mark any high spots which 
one may then scrape down and try again 
till the rod is as nearly true_as it can be 
made. Finish with sand-paper, from 
coarse to very fine. I would not paint 
or stain the wood, especially if the rod 
has been constructed of some one of the 
really fine woods that shows the grain so 
beautifully when varnished. 

A good stick for rod making may be 
selected from bethabara, greenheart, 
lancewood, or degama. Bethabara is 
rather heavy and close grained, and, for 
a wood rod, is possibly one of the best 
for the heavy salt water game. It is 
found in Africa and also in South Amer- 
ica and comes to us in logs which are 
sawed into planks for drying. 

In working bethabara one will find his 
work cut out for him, the wood is so 
tough and dense; pains should be taken 
with it, however, as it makes ‘a beautiful 
rod and the surface rubs: up to @ 
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fine polish. Greenheart is a somewhat 
lighter and coarser grained wood and 


many prefer it to bethabara. 

Lancewood was, not so long ago, the 
chief rod wood and is really excellent 
rod-making material. A hand-made rod 
of genuine lancewood is a mighty good 
implement, though not considered by the 
majority of anglers as good as green- 
heart. This wood, as well as greenheart, 
has many imitations; many of the so- 
called lancewood rods purchased are not 
made of lancewood at all. The real stuff 
is of Cuban growth, but, like the Cal- 
cutta bamboo, is not now available to 
any great extent. 

Degama looks something like lance- 
wood and is often sold as lancewood, to 

- which, however, it is greatly inferior. 
Many of the cheaper rods are construct- 
ed of this material. Rods of a fair qual- 
ity may be constructed of hickory too, 
but this wood has a tendency to set even 
more quickly than lancewood and once 
bent is very hard to straighten perma- 
nently. Hickory makes an excellent butt 
and is extensively used for that purpose. 

Butts for surf rods (Fig. 4) were 
originally about the same as those used 
for boat rods, cane wound for the most 
part and perhaps a bit longer. Then 
they were lengthened to about twenty- 
eight to thirty-three inches long and 
such butts are called “spring butts,” that 
is, they are shaved down between hand 
grasps, so as to obtain a spring in the 
butt that is supposed to assist in the cast. 
A change has been made, however, in 
the butts used at the casting fields. The 
distance between hand grasps has been 
shortened somewhat and the diameter of 
the butt has been increased so that it is 
stiff and unyielding and therefore the 
only spring is in the tip; this stiff un- 
yielding butt is called the “club butt,” 
and the long-distance casters use it ex- 
clusively, or most of them do. A still 
later change has been to the type called 
the “extension butt,” that is, the butt has 
been lengthened above the reel position; 
the reel seat is merely a German silver 
plate screwed to the butt and not a solid 
ferrule, the reel being held on by an 
adjustable band. In this way one may 
derive the benefit of the length of a six- 
foot-six or over tip, although the tip 
itself may be only six feet long. 

The “Dry Ground Bugs” advise us 
that this change has added considerably 
to the distance of the cast. Straight- 
grained hickory is possibly as good ma- 
terial as any for a butt, but one may 
suit his own taste in that direction pro- 
vided the wood is tough and strong. [ 
have seen some beautiful butts made of 
woods such as_ purpleheart, ebony, 
niobwood, snakewood and other South 
American or African woods that take a 
wonderful polish and show lovely de- 
signs in the grain. Butts constructed of 
cheap materials should be avoided; ash, 
for example—it may hold up but I know 
of cases where it has splintered and 
caused ugly cuts. 


E seem to have been sort of hide- 

bound in the direction of hand 

grasps. Why have we in the past had 
(Continued on page 475) 
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AREFUL men agree on 

the necessity of owning a 
thoroughly dependable revolver 
for protection in emergency. 
Smith & Wesson SUPERIOR 
Revolvers have been the choice 
of this type of men for more 
than a half a century. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Alanufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


S 


No armsare genuine Smith 
& Wesson Arms_ unless 
they bear plainly marked 
on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Catalogue sent ‘on request 
Address Department I 
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SMITH GUNS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” 
Send for Catalog Foy 


Pheasant 


THE CALL OF THE WwooDs 
Smith Guns will answer this call for a day in 
the open. Whether partridge, pheasant, or quail, you will find that 
Smith Guns bring down the game. 


With Hunter One-Trigger, it’s the perfect gun for field or brush shooting 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


Why lug a bunch of heavy, van aha 
decoys? Slip some folding Airtite (Pneu- 
matic) Decoys in your or when you 
goafter ducks. At the blind, blow up the 

» Airtites like toy balloons—no 
> pump needed— and set them on 
the water. On going home, simply 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE ie CA Srarssend geil ham, Autioee weed 


HEARD ABOUT E J deca in cme peck te oan pat 8 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun made—and no trouble at all! 


that shoots with deadly accuracy. 
Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 
Takes down in three seconds without tools— t 
only three parts. i 
Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 


Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 


or Semi-Smokeless. 
Ask your dealer. He carries ( oliet TE 


this new small game gun, A pneumatic “duck” of <M a 


or can get it for you promptly. tough,duratle pure gum 
rubber, in an envelope of 
closely- area 
canvas, 
ally in alee ies oe 
ee, fool the wisest mallard. — valve Paco xll 
the AIRTITE UPRIGHT IN ANY WEATHER, 


Can't Become Waterlogged— Lasts for Years 


We guarantee the Airtite.Decoy to be waterproof, 
airtight and unsinkable and never to become water- 
logged or top-heavy. Will last for years with proper 
careand always floatlikeaduck. 4-doz. $10; doz. $18. 


Try ’em! SEND NO MONEY 


Just say how many you want—acard will do—and pay speci- 
fied price, vlus postage,on delivery. If not more than pleased 

Without tools. after a trial, return aes a — get your mond pees. 
i : . Same guarantee ‘‘goes cash 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. accompanies order. Airtites make dues Honting real pert. 
Ask for some on trial—right now 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. | 706 Sbakert THE AIRTITE DECOY ya 


Gyee.ie: Ducks Fall for Johnson’s Decoys 


If you are willing to learn a trick or two about decoying 
ducks, anchor just one of these among a flock of another 
make for comparison. It will keep moving, sit higher out ‘of 
the water and look more like a duck. Sead 55c. for sample 
Mallard, postpaid, or $6.60 for a dozen. 

WM. R. JOHNSON CO., 74 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED: TWO MEMBERS 


BY A SELECT SHOOTING CLUB IN VIRGINIA 
Only a few hours from New York 


Finest canvas-back, red-head duck and wild geese 
shooting in America, both battery and baited points. 
Address Branch, Care of 
PRINCE & WHITELY,.. . ~— .. 52 Broadway, New York City 
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| A MOOSE HUNT IN NEW 


BRUNSWICK 
(Continued from page 439) 


T daybreak anotner venison feast 

awaited us and after consuming a 
third or fourth helping around we hitched 
the team to the wagon and were soon 
| headed into the forest. The clear, crisp 
morning air bit at my nostrils as I in- 
haled its invigorating tonic deep into my 
lungs, and it exhilarated me to such an 
extent that I felt like shouting. 

We made good time until we reached 
the river, as this part of the road had been 
used during the summer by campers in 
quest of the elusive trout, but from there 
on to the headwaters we encountered the 
worst roads imaginable, and we had to 
chop out windfall after windfall that 
had fallen across the old portage and 
retarded our progress. Fresh moose and 
deer signs were plentiful, and Roy walked 
and hunted some distance ahead of the 
team, not knowing when a big fellow 
would show up. Sometime in the after- 
noon I crawled up into the seat beside 
Vealla, tired out. We stopped beside a 
dead birch stub while Frank was cutting 
away a windfall ahead of us. Suddenly 
our attention was attracted to a little 
woodpecker which was making the forest 
ring as it drove its bill into the hard 
stub extracting worms. We watched the 
little fellow curiously for several min- 
utes as he jumped from side to side, drill- 
ing hole after hole. Vealla turned to 
me and with an assuring shake of his 
head drolled out in a matter of fact way: 

3a crass, that bird she got one hard 
face, huh?” 

As we rounded a bend in the road we 
suddenly found ourselves on the edge 
of a small clearing containing two shacks. 
One was used to shelter horses and the 
other had been some lumberjack’s quar- 
ters a few years before. Here we camped 
on the left fork of the Salmon River, 
in the very heart of the great moose 
country. 

We were not long in pitching the tent, 
building a fire and making ready for the 
night, and scon the wonderful aroma of 
boiling coffee and venison steaks filled 
the air. We were all so hungry after 
our hard trip that we ate voraciously, 
and personally I have never tasted a 
meal that I relished quite so well as I 
did this one. Dishes cleaned up and 
pipes lit we sat around the fire planning 
the procedure for the next morning until 
about eight o'clock, then the fire was 
extinguished and Frank rolled a piece of 
birch bark into a hornlike shape, and 
placing it to his mouth produced a long 
drawn-out bellow, not unlike the sound 
of a cow moose when she has a newly- 
born calf. 

We listened breathlessly for several 
minutes, but there was no_ response. 
Again placing the horn to his mouth, 
Frank called a little louder, and in less 
than a minute we heard a faint answer 
from one of the far-off ridges. Frank 
called at intervals, each time being an- 
swered a little closer. but finally he could 
| no longer get an answer. The excite- 
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ment-over for the evening, we were soon 
between the blankets and dropped off to 


sleep without so much as a grunt from 


any one of us. 


Soon after daybreak we were on our | 


way to a bog where Frank claimed he 
never failed to bag a moose inside ot 
five days’ hunting. About 500 yards 
from our camp on the bank of the river 
we saw the fresh tracks and dung of a 
big moose. It was our belief that this 
was the old boy that had answered 
lrank’s call the night before, but evi- 

* dently he had discovered that he was 
being decoyed and had made for safer 
territory. Deer and moose signs were 
common, and some of the trails that led 
to the drinking holes and passages across 
the river I noticed were worn down to 
more than a foot in depth. Taking our 
time and walking as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, we reached the bog in a little more 
than an hour's walk. There must have 
been four or five acres in this bog, with 
a deadwater of about an acre at one end; 
truly an ideal spot for moose. 

We sat behind a_ windfall, silently 
watching until noon, then dropped back 
into the woods a little way, where we 
made a small fire and boiled our coffee. 
Lunch over, followed by a smoke, we 
were soon back at our former positions 
behind the windfall, where we sat until 
about the middle of the afternoon. Sud- 
denly we heard a distinct snap a short 
distance back of us. My nerves were 
tense instantly, as 1 felt that a moose 
was about to crash down upon us, but 
Frank explained the meaning of the 
noise, in a whisper, a few moments later. 
A moose, in his desire to get young 
maple leaves, sometimes will straddle a 
sapling and bear it to the ground with 
his great weight, and ofttimes the sapling 
will break under the strain. An hour 
later Frank proved this to me. We 
had left Roy and Vealla at the windfall 
and were making for a maple ridge 
where we intended to hunt for an hour 
or so when we came upon a maple sapling 
about 3% or 4 inches through at the 
largest end that had been snapped off 
about two feet from the ground not long 
before, as the leaves had scarcely begun 
to wither. 

After a short, fruitless hunt on the 
ridge, we joined Roy and Vealla and 
started for camp. Not over fifteen min- 
utes’ walk from the bog a buck deer 
jumped across the trail about 50 yards 
ahead of us. Frank, who was in the 
lead, raised his rifle and fired instantly, 
then ran to where the buck crossed, hop- 
ing to get in another shot, but it only 
showed itself for an instant and was lost 
in the dense timber. “Just showed him- 
self for one jump,” was Frank’s only 
alibi, but Roy turned to me with an 
amused grin spread over his face and 
slowly winked. 

Camp reached and fire made we soon 
had supper cooked and eaten. With 
pipcs lit we were sitting around the fire 
framing the trip for the next day, when 
all at once Roy started to snicker to him- 
self, and he kept it up until after re- 
peated requests to let us in on the joke 
he said, addressing Frank: “Some hunt- 
ers ought to have a couple ‘a cowboys 
along to rope the game and tie them to 
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To You who love 
that Big Game Thrill 


ROM the day the first Remington rifle brought 
down its first deer more than a hundred years 
ago every Remington big game rifle has inspired 


an attachment in its owner amounting almost 
to affection. 

Witness the loyalty of guides and hunters for 
those famous highpower stand-bys—the Rem- 
ington Model 8 Autoloading and Models 14 and 
1414 Slide Action Rifles. 


And now— 


The New Remington Model 30 
Bolt Action Rifle 


Who but Remington should see in the 1917 
Army Service rifle the ear marks of another 
remarkable big game rifle—that quickly won 
the respect and love of seasoned sportsmen! 

A big game sporting rifle developed from 
the experienced hunter’s point cf view. Tre- 
mendously powerful—especially when used 
with the New Remington .30 Springfield 
Hi-Speed Bronze Point Cartridges. Heavy 
enough to cut down the recoil, yet so well 
balanced that it feels pounds lighter. Com- 
pletely equipped with quick adjustable peep 
sight on bridge of receiver, and sling strap 
and swivels. 

Send for High Power Rifle Booklet 
Made in Americaand sold throughout the world 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
New York City 
Established 1816 
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NEW CATALOGUE 
NOW READ Y 


x. 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F. H.SCHAUFFLER., President-., 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New Yorn City 


ITHACA WINS 


Chas. Askins, 
First Lieut. 
U.S.A., noted 
writer and 
authority on 

guns and am- 
munition, demon- 
strator and 

teacher of the 

use of guns for 
Uncle Sam during 
the war, says: “‘I 
have shot an Ithaca 
gun steadily for 11 
years—it grows 


, tighter and sounder Shooting 1% ors. Shot LONG SHOTS 


with age.” 


specauy suit ror AT WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 
A customer writing from Madison, Wis., 
18-2-22, says: 
“Capt. Askins has been conducting a 
series of demonstrations with the 12-bore 
MAGNUM you built for me and the results 
; of his demonstrations indicate that the gun 
NE . will kill consistently at individual ducks at 
Catalogue Free . 75 yards, using 43 grs. Dupont No. 93 
Double guns for a, \ powder and 11% ozs. of shot.” 


game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap SEND FO? ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


guns $75 up. 3 giving full particulars, with many other unsolicited testimonia.s 


GUNCO. at G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


Ithaca, N. Y. - = 32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
Box 25 BIRMINGHAM Established 1850 ENGLAND 
Sn eb et in SSRIS tS 2. ERS 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs: check as , carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| World Famous 


Mauser and Luger 
Automatic Pistols 


Genuine Mauser Vest pocket Size 25-cal. $15 | Genuine Mauser, 25-cal .... $16.00 
Genuine Luger, 30-cal. ... . $27.50 | Genuine Mauser, 32-cal..... $18.00 
All Luger and Mauser Repair Parts in Stock. Beware of Imitatious. 

A. F. STOEGER, 606 West 49th street, New York City 
Sole Authorized Importer of the Famous Mauser and Luger Pistols 
and the 1906 Famous Mauser Sporting Rifle for U. S. Gov. Cartridge. 

Buy now before new tariff increases prices. Send Money Order, Bank Draft or pay U. 8. Mailman 


| 
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a tree so as the hunter could hit them. 
I'd advize ya to pack a pocket full of 
rocks and a slingshot; tain’t near so 
heavy, and besides, ya got too good a 
gun to be in the hands of an amatoor.” 


Vealla and I roared, but Frank only 
smiled, keeping his eyes on the fire. 


HE next morning we were on the 
trail at daybreak. It had been de- 
cided the night before that Frank with 
Veal'a should hunt a ridge known to 
Frank, while Roy and I should hunt at 


| the bog where we were the day before. 


The morning was cold and damp, as 


it had rained during the night, and quite 


a heavy mist filled the air. We had 
picked our way only a short distance 
from camp in the semi-darkness when 
we were wet to the skin from the drip- 
ping of the trees and brush. As we 
neared the bog we stealthily crawled to 
a small clump of bushes where we could 
obtain a better view of the deadwater. 
Foot by foot we moved almost breath- 
lessly, without snapping a single twig. 
Simultaneously we raised to a standing 
posture and saw a sight which fairly 
froze us for an instant. Almost in the 
center of the deadwater, not over a hun- 
dred yards away, stood a monstrous bull 
moose, his head forged deep into the 
water with only the tips of his antlers 
showing, busily engaged in foraging his 
breakfast of lily-pad roots. 

Roy brought his .35 to his shoulder 
and it snapped—but no report. I glanced 
at him in astonishment as he started to 
curse in an inarticulate whisper. At the 
noise made by the snap of the rifle ham- 
mer, the moose suddenly threw his great 
dripping head high in the air with a 
defiant snort, looking in all directions, 
trying to locate the source from whence 
it came. As he did so, he brought his 
big body broadside to us and I fired, 
aiming a little back of the shoulder. This 
startled him momeniarily and he started 
directly towards us, his wonderful ant- 
lers thrown back over his shoulders. 
He splashed the muddy water to a foam 
as he came, but upon noticing us he 
swerved to the right, again bringing his 
body broadside on, whereupon I fired 
four more shots into his vitals as he 
swiftly vanished into the fog. 

He disappeared so suddenly that I was 
doubtful if I had even hit him, and I 
felt heartsick at the thought of missing 
the one thing that I had so longed for: 
but I could not understand how I could 
miss such a large mark at such short 
range. Roy assured me that I had hit 
my mark, as he jammed his magazine 
full of cartridges, still cursing himself 
for not filling the magazine after clean- 
ing his rifle the night before. 

Walking cautiously, we took up the 
trail and not over 200 yards from the 
deadwater, beneath a dead spruce, the 
noble beast was breathing his last. The 
thrill that ran through my system and 
the pride that palpitated within me was 
such that only those who have. experi- 
enced the bringing down of a monarch 
of the north woods can possibly under- 
stand. As I placed my hands upon the 
great head of this wonderous beast. | 
caught myself muttering, unconstiously, 
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“At last I have fulfilled the fondest 
dream of my life.” 

He had a wonderful spread of antlers, 
measuring 50 inches. 

After skinning and quartering the 
moose we walked to camp, ate lunch, had 
a hot drink and with one of the horses 
attached to an improvised “Indian buggy” 
made from saplings, held together with 
baling wire, returned to the bog. We 
had to make a second trip to bring the 
meat into camp, as the trail was rough 
and soft in spots, besides there were 
many windfalls to contend with, and it 
was late in the afternoon when we had 
completed our work. 

As it was raining heavily, with no 
signs, of letting up for the night, we 
decided to move our tent and duffel into 
the old shack. We had patched up one 
side of the roof with boughs and mud, 
and were assembling an old stove when 
in stepped Frank and Vealla carrying a 
caribou, strung ona pole. At the sight of 
this Roy and I let out a mighty “Hooray,” 
fhen, after an exchange of compliments, 
we all set to work to make camp as com- 
fortable as possible before night, as it 
was already getting dark. We were all 
so tired and hungry that we ate our 
supper in silence and were sitting on 
blocks, enjoying a smoke and drying our 
clothes around a roaring fire in the old 
stove, when Frank gave us the story of 
how he got his caribou. 

They were hunting on the side of a 
ridge when they sighted a moving object 
down a ravine and they stood for several 
minutes, being unable to discern in the 
mist just what it might be, when a 
caribou showed itself in a little barren 
upon which Frank fired, breaking the 
animal’s neck. 

“How far did you say it was trom 
you?” queried Roy, suspiciously. 

“T hadn’t said that it was any distance 
from me, but I will say that it was all 
of 200 yards,” answered Frank a little 
heatedly. 

Roy shot Frank a sidewise glance, as 
though in doubt, which Frank caught. 

“Isn’t that right, Vealla?” Frank asked 
excitedly. 

“You bet. She was one grand shot, 
I tell you those,” Vealla corroborated, 
with an assuring shake of his head. 

Much discussion followed, which final- 
ly led Frank to ask which one of us 
shot the moose. Roy turned to me with 
a smile and winked as he started to re- 
fill his pipe, while I immediately got very 
busy trying to crowd an oversized chunk 
of wood into the stove. After a little, 
rank repeated the question, with a per- 
plexed look at Roy, who directed a hur- 
ried glance at me, followed by a broad 
smile, but neither of us spoke. 

Frank eyed us curiously for a few 
moments, then blurted out: “Say, did 
you guys find that moose dead on the 
trail, or did you shoot him?” whereupon 
Roy burst into a loud, hearty laugh and 
a few minutes later confessed that he 
had gone hunting with an empty gun. 
[his was too much for Frank, as he 
evidently hadn’t forgotten the roasting 
he had received from Roy the night pre- 
vious, and he saw a chance for revenge. 
He sat looking at Roy for several mo- 
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Sixty miles an hour! That’s when you 
need a long-range shell that will hold a 
dense, uniform pattern, because you 
seldom have time for more than a single 
shot. 


For hunting ducks, geese and similar 
game use the famous steel-locked Field 
Shell with the Super-X load. Here is a 
combination that will give you a dense, 
uniform pattern and extend your shotgun 
range as much as 40 to 50 per cent. The 
records made with Western Field Shells are 
well known—nearly half of the State Trap- 


shooting Championships during the first six 
months of 1922 were won with Field Shells. 


The Western Cartridge Company is respon- 
sible for many of the new and vital improve- 
ments which have marked notable advances in 
ammunition manufacture. Among these are 
Lubaloy, the Boat-tail and Open-point Ex- 
panding bullets, the .22 L. R. Marksman car- 
tridge and the Super-X and Minimax shotgun 
loads. 


Consult Your Dealer 


Before you take a hunting trip, consult your 
dealer. He will supply you with the Western 
Ammunition best suited for your needs, and 
with other equipment required to niake your 
trip a success. 


Send for Super-X booklet —it will tell you 
how to extend the range of your shotgun 40 to 
50 per cent. Address WESTERN CARTRIDGE CoM- 
PANY, Department V-10 East Alton, Ill. 
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S S S Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles 


Highest grade, perfect condition. 


Calibers 6.5 and 8 m./m. 


Lighter, handier and harder shooting than any other rifle of 


the same bore. 
Accuracy guaranteed. 


SSS hand-loaded ammunition. 


Each rifle carefully sighted in at our range. 


Have your pet loads for 


your shotguns and Springfield Sporter made up by us. 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, TENAFLY, N. J. 


lefever|| |! 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

‘ put in a 

gun— 

NY first lock 

fired 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

Astandardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes goo! 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Mace of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 2 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 

“Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 


includi booklet. 
1 e ; Teaches 


Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 


“Sis.es German 


MAUSER 


Less than half pre-war prices. 
Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic. Shoots standard 
cartridges. Convenient to’ carry—lies flat in the pocket— 
perfect, safety device. World’s Famous Luger 30 cal. 
$21.95—Hand Ejector Revolver, swing out cylinder 32 cal. 
$16.95; 38 cal. $17.95. All our guns brand new lates! 
models—guaranteed genuine imported. 


SEND NO MONEY 


PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or money promptly refunded. 25 Cal. BLUE STEEL 
ARMY AUTOMATIC—32 Cal. $9.35. Of- 
% 3 ficers’ automatic, 3 safeties, 25 cal. $10.50. 
MILITARY TRENCH AUTOMATIC—32 
Cal. 10 shot, extra magazine FREE, just 
like you used ‘‘nver there,’’ Sit. 65. Im- 
ported TOP BREAK revolver 32 cal. $7.45; 
$8 cal. $8.45. 


t NIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway K 0145 New York City 


BECOME MEMBER 
VIRGINIA SPORTSMANS CLUB 


Long established, well equipped outing club 
on sea coast of Virginia, above Cape Charles, 
wants new members. Used all the year. 

Duck shooting and other sports—fishing, 
canoeing, sailing. 

Delightful, invigorating ocean climate. Pine 
forests come down to water edge. 


Address S. G. Fier, 688 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.75 Prepaid 


will keep you ~~ in the hardest rain and 
protect against the roughest wind. Made 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ernment could find. uit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brend new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 


209 Alamo Nat’! Rank Bide., San ‘ntonio, Texas 


$400) 
U. Ss. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, 15“ 


Good as new, all in perfect condition, inside barre] bright. 
Thousands of people say “‘Just as good as the best rifle in the world.’ 


Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. 
Cal. 45 $3.50. Shotguns, $4.50. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 


Send for catal~ 


Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. 


Just out of 
ecpaniaiel Carbines, 


1627-0 NORTH TENTH STREET, P PHILADELPHIA, _PA. 
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ments, with an amused grin spread over 
his face, then with a convulsive war 
whoop leaped into the air, the force of 
the jar bringing down the loose, rusty 
stovepipe with a crash, as he grabbed 
a frying pan and using it tambourine 
fashion started dancing around the shack, 
shouting and laughing like a lunatic. 

By the time that Frank, in his wild 
orgies, had subsided to some extent, 
Vealla and I had the stovepipe replaced 
and were violently coughing, between 
laughs, in an effort to clear our lungs of 
the dense pitch smoke which had filled 
the shack. Frank then stopped beside 
Roy, and striking an oratorical pose, 
placed his hand on Roy’s shoulder and 
hegan, in a loud voice: “Ladies and gen- 
‘l’men, in introdoocin’ the distinguished- 
lookin’ personage at my left, I wish to 
make it understood that he absolutely 
refuses to use powder of any kind, the 
burnin’ of which he finds offensive to 
the sensitive nostrils of his tender youth. 
He believes in the old cave-man stuff 
and packs his gun only for a club, or a 
crutch in case of emergency. Cartridges 
he packs in his left-side coat pocket just 
to balance up the weight of his gun 
which he packs on his right shoulder, 
keeping it there’—but before Frank 
could finish his speech Roy had given 
him a shove that sent him sprawling to 
the opposite side of the shack, and we 
screamed with laughter. 

Thus the evening was spent in fun and 
foolishness, and it was almost midnight 
before we felt the blankets and dropped 
off to sleep, listening to the patter of 
rain on the roof. 


W HEN we awoke in the morning the 
rain was still pouring down, and 
although a trip had been planned the 
night before that would have taken us 
all to a distant bog where Frank claimed 
moose visited daily, the trip had to be 
forgotten. About ten o’clock the boys 
went into conference in dead earnest, 
and it was decided that if we were to 
get out of that part of the woods before 
the snow flew we had better start at 
once, for the road, which was not in too 
hard a condition when we came in, would 
now be in an almost impassable shape. 
In less than an hour we were headed 
out to a clearing on the edge of the river, 
«bout half-way to Fonteau’s place, and 
it was late afternoon when we reached 
there. We had not gone more than ten 
miles, but with the extra weight of the 


; meat and the light team, our progress 


was very slow and several times we had 
to give the horses a lift when a wheel 
sot into a bad hole. 

Upon our arrival we built a huge fire 
on a little knoll, and when this had suffi- 
ciently heated the ground underneath we 
moved the fire from the spot and pitched 
our tent over the hot ashes. A little later 
we dried a quantity of pine boughs, and 
moving the ashes outside the tent spread 
the boughs on the hot ground, and with 
our blankets spread over them we had 
dry beds for the night. 

It stopped raining some time during 
the night and the morning was somewhat 
colder with a few snowflakes in the air. 
It was decided during breakfast that 
Vealla should haul the meat to his home 
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at onee, for if we made any further kill- 
ings the team would be unable to haul 
the load. Roy and I decided that Vedalla 
should keep the moose meat that we had 
worked so hard to bring into camp for 
his own personal use, whereupon Vealla 
smilingly thanked us gratefully, and 
turning to me said: “That mooch, she 
make a plenty corn beef for the summer, 
alright.” 

With Vealla on his way, not to return 
until the fourth day, we were soon 
headed for the outlying ridges, but re- 
turned in the early. afternoon, the day 
being a fizzle, with nothing sighted, al- 
though we saw fresh tracks everywhere. 


The next day Frank and I were hunt- 
ing about a mile from camp when a two- 
point buck jumped up about fifty yards 
from us. He did not make the second 
jump before Frank fired. 

I have heard of deer running some 
distance after being shot through the 
heart, but this was the first and only 
one that I actually saw do so. This buck 
ran almost 1,000 yards with a bullet hole 
through the small end of his heart. We 
soon had him dressed and strung on a 
pole, and then we headed for home. We 
found that Roy had beaten us in and 
had had no luck. 

As we rolled in- that night the dark 
clouds were hanging low, and when we 
awoke in the early morning we found 
the ground covered with a white blanket 
of snow six inches deep. Frank was 
jubilant. This was just what he had 
wished for, and it wasn’t long before we 
hit the timber, with Frank leading. By 
noon we had hunted two choice spots, 
and although we came across several 
fresh tracks we sighted no game. 

After eating a dry lunch, Frank led 
us to a bog with a small deadwater to 
one side of it at the edge of a large bar- 
ren. We made our way through the 
woods as noiselessly as possible to where 
we could get a good view of the dead- 
water. Here Frank left us sitting in a 
windfall and he cautiously made his way 
around to the other side of the barren 
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Handles right—functions right 


—throws a hard and even spread 


Savage hi-power design and sturdy 
shooting qualities built into the 
Savage repeating shotgun. 


Here’s a shotgun that fills the 
bag and smashes the blue rocks 
with the same sureness and pre- 
cision that your Savage hi- 
power rifle knocks over the big 
game. 

Strength and an enduring ac- 
curacy are birthrights of the 
Savage shotgun. Just notice 
that the barrel is made of the 
same high-pressure steel used 
for Savage hi-power rifles—a 
barrel that will retain its original 
accuracy almost indefinitely. 

Notice, too, the Savage ham- 
merless solid breech, solid top, 
and side ejection, with all mov- 
ing parts enclosed. No ugly or 





useless protruding parts—the 
gun has the clean, graceful 
strength of a thoroughbred. 


Swing it up to your shoulder 
as you would at a rising covey; 
you find it comes up with speed 
and precision and just fits. The 
Savage shotgun handles right. 
And you can always depend 
upon the action to function 
smoothly without a hitch. 

A sweeter handling, harder hitting 
shotgun does not exist. Manufactured 
in standard, trap, tournament and 
riot grades. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the 
interesting catalog describing the Sav- 
age repeating shotgun, Savage hi- 
power rifles, .22 rifles, and automatic 
pistols. 


SAVAGE A~ MS CORPORATION 
Depart nent A-40, Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Company. Executive and Export 

Offices: 50 Church St., New York. 





Model ’99 lever-action high-power rifie. 


to a trail which the game used in coming 
out of the deadwater. We waited anx- 
iously for fully a half an hour before 
anything stirred, then a monstrous moose 
shot out of the timber near where Frank 
had designated the trail to be and started 
across the barren to a narrow point. 
Roy and I raised our rifles, but noticing 
that the moose was headed partly to- 
wards us we dropped our guns, waiting 
for a closer and surer shot. 


Suddenly a shot rang out from Frank’s 
direction and the noble beast stopped 
angrily as he went to his knees for the 
instant, only to regain his footing the 
next second and tear his way towards the 
deadwater, on the edge of which he fell 
headlong a few moments later. 


Personally I was too interested in the 
animal’s actions to shoot, while Roy and 
frank later confessed that they failed 
to shoot further because they knew the 
one shot had done the work. We ran 
to where the wonderful creature had 
fallen, with his 52-inch spread of antlers, 
and made all possible haste in skinning 
and dressing the animal, as we were 
more than a mile from camp and it was 
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Note the hammeriess, solid breech. Nothing 
can get in to jam that powerful action. Cham- 
bered for .22 hi-power: .250-3000; .30-30; 
-300:. 303 





How to Build and Furnish Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the subject ever writ- 
ten. Full explanations how to build cabins of 
all sizes with directions and numerous illustra- 
tions. Everything from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build 
chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 

134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations and 57 fig- 
ures). Bound in cloth. Price $2 postpaid, 9x6”. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 

On wet 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK™ 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 

worn 


Russell’s, 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 
_ 
ussell’s— if 
*f can’t show 
them, write for 
our catalog. 
W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 


910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


“Never-rip” 
Si 


NTT T 


8, 12 and 16 inches; 
MAUSER pistols, long barrels; holster 
stocks for both. MAUSER SPRING- 

FIELD and MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER sporting rifles. 

Catalog ten cents. PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 

San Franeisco. 


Weighs Only 


pistols, barrels 4, 6, 


Almost as Easy 
to Carry as a 
Pair of Oars 


Now you can take the pleasures of 

Write motor boating with you wherever 
~ you go. Just pick up your 2 H. P. 

for Twin Cylinder Johnson—and carry 
FREE it easily. A boy or girl can han- 
Illustrated dle it. The whole family enjoy it. 


Catalog The Lightest Outboard 
i Motor in the World 


others. Yet gnepenabed just as dur- 
able. Has Real Carburetor—Rea! 
Magneto—No batteries to carry— 
Spark and throttle control like auto. 
Instant reverse, self-tilting. Write 
for Free Catalog. Folder to-day. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 852 Sample St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


“Johnson 


Detachable Motor for Boats and Canoes 
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Maine Hunting Shoes 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1922 Hunting Rubbers, 
repair and waterproof 
tops, put in new laces 
and return postpaid for 


$3.40. Same guarantee 


Rebuilt shoe showing 
our patent method of 


as new shoes. 
repairing exposed part 
of tongue and covering 


up front seams. (With heels. $3.65.) 


Send for New Fall Catalogue of Maine 
Hunting Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


101 Main Street FREEPORT, MAINE 


World’s Finest 
BINOCULARS 


for Hunting, etc. 


50 and 
up 


Send for list of real bargains and special trial offer 


ENTERPRISE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
8 EAST 3rd STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 
WE HAVE IT. ss 

A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can 
be strapped on run-board of auto. 
Write for catalog and prices 


The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
DEPT. B, 829 31st ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.75. 


Ladies’ or Boys’ 
Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the finsc s»uckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the largest 
assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 312,.M@3'", 3 


Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 

Wear the Brooks Appliance, 

the modern scientific invention 

which gives rupture sufferers 

immediate relief. It has no 

obnoxious springs or pads. 

Automatic Air Cushions bind Mf. ©. E. Brooks 
and draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. Never on sale 
in stores as every Appliance is made to order, the 
proper size and shape of Air Cushion depending on 
the nature of each case. Beware of imitations. ok 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of C, 
E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 085-8 State $t . Marshall, Mich. 
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getting late. We made four trips that 
afternoon, each with a quarter of moose 
tied to a pole suspended between us. 
There was very little said in camp that 
evening, as we were all too tired to con- 
verse to any extent, and shortly after 
supper we rolled in to wait Vealla’s com- 
ing the following morning. 

Vealla showed up about ten A. M., 
and we were not long in getting loaded 
and on our way, reaching Vealla’s home 
about 2 P. M., where we fed the team 
and ate a hastily prepared lunch, then 
departed for the settlement and home. 
A happier trio of hunters never came out 
of the woods. We had bagged two 
moose, two deer and a caribou during 
only eight days’ hunting, 


GUNNING FOR THE 


RUFFED GROUSE 
(Continued from page 441) 


But in shooting of this sort misses don’t 
count. If you wait for a good shot, well 
—maybe you'll have to wait. It is pretty 
sure that you won’t take home the limit. 

He headed right back from where he 
first flushed and I headed after him. | 
stepped into a small clearing and he 
He darted through an open 
space and wheeled sharply to take ad- 
vantage of a low savin. “Bang!” went 
the 20 grains of smokeless and I had my 
first grouse of the season. 


I picked him up and smoothing down 
the rich brown and gray plumage, ad- 
mired the game bird of New England. 
Worth a dozen quail or a bag full of 
pheasants. I carefully placed him in 
my pockét and started on. 


HIGH wind now had sprung up and 

the first sprinkles of the approach- 
ing storm spattered on the leaves. My 
chances for further sport were now slim 
indeed, for with the rustling of the leaves 
and the thrashing branches, I couldn’t 
have heard a grouse if he had flushed. 
And a noticeable thing is that a ruffed 
grouse will often rise on a windy day 
as silently as an owl and go slipping 
away unnoticed. 

“It’s all.off for the day!” I exclaimed 
and headed for the house. Then came 
a lull in the gale and down poured the 
rain. I was pretty wet before I had 
traversed half the distance to the house. 
Then the rain let up and as the wind had 
ceased to blow, I turned back to the 
woods. I couldn’t get much wetter and 
I did want to hunt. 

IT left the swamp I had started hunt- 
ing in and took to a side hill well wooded 
and containing a small brook closely 
bordered with blueberry brush and 
alders. 

I passed a monster decayed tree trunk 
completely overgrown with blackberry 
briers, and although I was on the alert. 
off to one side I heard: “Kwerrt! 
Kwerrt!” Then a rustle and off went 
a grouse. 

“An old bird!” I exclaimed, as I heard 
that throaty call. ‘Foxy enough to get 
away without offering a shot. She’s apt 
to go in any direction. No straight line 
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for an old grouse. Once out of sight 
they usually wheel away off to one side 
and hide safely.” 

| worked around after this bird for 
some ten minutes and then she rose 
again with no chance for a shot. I fig- 
ured out about where she might be and 
prepared to fool her. 

I made a wide circuit and got clear 
around beyond the place where I judged 
she was hiding and then worked back. 
| was watching sharply for the first 
movement of the leaves and the old 
grouse was watching her back trail just 
as Closely. I got within thirty feet of 
the bird when she jumped to the top of 
a rock and, stretching her neck towards 
me, was off through the leaves. An 
ounce of eights caught her and I picked 
up one of the largest ruffed grouse that 
I have ever secured. 

Twilight was closing down and | 
turned towards the , farmhouse. Out 
ahead another grouse whirred and of 
course I followed. While trying to get 
another rise from the bird, a woodcock 
flushed at my feet and—he got away. 
Yes, two shots were fired and I lay the 
blame on the poor light or the thick 
brush or something. It was a clean 
miss. Then up dashed my grouse and 
headed straight through an open way in 
front of me. A beautiful shot. 

“This is my bird!” I swiftly told my- 
self and started to raise my gun. It 
wouldn’t raise. I gave it a lift and a 
glance ‘showed a vine pulled taut across 
the barrels. I had to pull the gun 
back clear of the obstruction and then 
slammed it to my shoulder. 

Too late. There was but a flirt of the 
brush where the bird had plunged out of 
sight and the charge of shot from my 
left barrel merely kept the twigs shaking 
a trifle longer. Not discouraged I kept 
on going. 

Out ahead was an apple tree. Grouse 
will very often be found in apple trees 
along towards dusk. I came up at ready 
and sure enough the bird was there, but 
it was ready too and went out on the 
opposite side. I heard a whirr of wings 
but all I saw were leaves. On I went. 

It was now getting dark and shooting 
would be extremely difficult. As I 
pushed my way through the wet bushes, 
at my left the grouse jumped. 

I wheeled and got one fleeting glimpse 
of her as she disappeared in the leaves. 
She was flying low, not more than two 
feet from the ground. I snapped im- 
mediately on the spot where the leaves 
trembled, and then listened. 

“Thump!” Thirty yards back in the 
brush I heard my third grouse come 
down. 

Three ruffed grouse is the limit in 
Connecticut. I was wet to the skin. 


Yes, I was cold too, when I began to 
think about it, 
did I care! 


but, “Oh Boy!” what 
I had the limit. 










Good Equipment— 
Your Best Friend 


OUTDOOR equipment becomes valuable 

through association—when you buy, 
make sure you are getting things that will 
last and give recl service. 


Marble’s safety pocket and camp axes, gun 
sights and cleaners, hunting and fish knives 
are unequalled. Most dealers sell Marble’s goods— 
if you can’t find what you want, order direct. Ask 
for catalog. 
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No. 10 Camp Axe. 
—3% x5 in. blade 
forged from solid tool 
steel—tempered head 
‘will not batter, or 
work loose from 
handle. Has tem- 
pered jaw nail puller. 16 
or 20 in. handle selected 
hickory. Price $2.50. 
Waterproof Matchbox.— 
Keeps matches bone-dry, 
even under water—seam- 
less brass, size 10 gauge 
shell. 60c. 

Rifle Cleaner.—Softest 
brass gauze washers 
thorolycleanwithout 
injuring finest rifle— 
attaches to any 
standard rod. Price 60c. 
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ORENO—“* oa fish-get- 
ter’? made. Send for 


“Fishing— 
What Baitsand When” 


new book. Tells what baits for 

wren fish, Gives expert fishing data. 

prety anole vi wants it. Sent F 3 
A postal 
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10222 High St. South Bend. Ind. 





Dept. 


Would you like to 
ducks 
home? Perhans Duck Hunt- 
ing is your favorite sport, but you cannot , 
eften get away for long trips to goo! duck 
ing grouncs. 
large numbers to your local waters, if you 
Plant Their ov Foods 


bave your often. 26 vears experierce mat 
tive to wild ducks. Expert advice 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
H 236, 





Jointed Rifle Rod. 
—Solid as 1-piece rod 
—won’twobble, bend, 
break. Swivel per- 
mits cleaner turning, 
insuring thorough 
cleaning. Brass or 
steel, 26, 30, 36 in. 
long, ia cloth bag. $1.25. 


Safety Hunting Knife.— 
All-purpose knife— 
has no equal for use 
around camp. Ex- 
tension guard acts as 
safety lock—bone 
chopper at back of 
point. No. 83,414 in. 
blade $3.50; No. 85, 5 in. 
$4.00. Leather sheath 
included. Add 10% tax. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co., 526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich 


MARBLES eguiome 


quipment 


OPEN 





IN THE 


have 


hear your 






But you can bring ducks in 


T WILD R 
and WILD CELERY SEED 


this fal!. and use our WILD WAL! ARD CALLE S (:e teon'pred 
for use). Cost is much less than distant frins, andy u ean 


ing p'aces affrac- 
helptul ‘iterature on request. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
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BOOKS FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


y 


OUTDOOR WRITERS 


Tales dial 


Trails By Zane Grey 


A true account of Zane Grey's 
vacations in the heart of Western 
America. To the thousands who 
have read Zane Grey's novels and 
wondered about the this 
book will be a revelation. It is as 
thrilling as his fiction, and has the 
added interest of reality. $3.00. 


Oh, Shoot! 


By Rex Beach 


A book of genuine fun, the sport- 
ing adventures of Rex Beach, hu- 
morist, and Fred Stone, comedian. 
Heartily indorsed by sporting edi- 
Beston Transcript: Few au- 


author, 


tors. 
thors and still fewer sportsmen can 
find such delicious amusement in 
tribulations. 


their own trials and 


63 illustrations. $3.00. 


Tales of Fishes 


By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey writes about his fish- 
ing adventures with all the vim and 
color that he puts into his great 
novels of the West. He has fished 
in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, up 
the Panuco and around Catalina 
Island. Photographs which he took 
himself handsomely illustrate this 


$3.00. 





volume. 


How Animals Talk 
By William J. Long 


A new popular edition of the fa- 
mous naturalist’s well-known book. 
The author holds that animals do 
talk. His book appeals to young 
and old alike, for he has written it 
with great charm, and it is a mine 
of valuable information and inter- 
illustrations. 


esting anecdote. 8 


$1.75. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
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PERS! 


GET READY! 


Indications point to high prices. Make 
this your it season Plan your 
trap lne and look over your equip- 
ment now. If in need of traps or other 
supplies, order from us, we will save 
pe money. _ 

art trapping about December Ist 
and ship all your catch tous) We are 
in position to pay you the best price, the 
last price for your furs. We keep you 
thoroughly posted — FREE! 

rite today! 
Twill pay you big to get in touch with ws. 


| ERT ucker Fur Co, 


| Robert H. Rockwell 


TAXIDER MIST 







1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL 


J. KANNOFSKY oi?2!°2°h:n 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





ee nee 











823 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


FOREST AND STREAM has in store for 


its readers three excellent articles on 


TRAPPING 


| Days with a Beaver Trapper 
| By Henry Bannon 






| Trapping the Three River Country 





By Raymond Thompson 
Traplines in British Columbia 


| By Robert Watson 
ease ll 


Ger A WEATHERJACKET 
WARM, COMFORTABLE AND COLD-PROOF 


All-wool, knitted cloth. One plece, ineluding 
hood. Two pockets. Slips on like sweater. 
Gray drab. Hood equipped 
with draw-string, making it 
snug-fitting around face and 
neck, Thoroughly tested by 
U. 8. Gov't on North Seas. 
Wenderful Weather Protec- 
tion without bundling. Al- 
lows perfect freedom. Heavily 
made. Attractive. Order im- 






















mediately. Give chest meas- 
urement only. Actual value 
$12. Sent postpaid on receipt 







of check, 
order for 


$5.90 


Money_back if not satisfied. 
WEATHERJACKET 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 

Dept. 52 321 L St. 8. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


currency or money 
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AUTUMN FISHING FOR 
THE PIKES 


(Continued from page 443) 


proach from the lake and will use the 
spoon with care, striving to make each 
cast count, with as little disturbance as 
possible, one may make that “one beeg 
catch” the French-Canadian guides talk 
about in the summer season. 

On bright days after eight o’clock it 
is quite useless to fish inshore, either 
casting or trolling. But one may troll 
off of sandbars straight out from penin- 
sulas and find pike there any time from 
eight in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. Other good places to try for them 
are in the deep channels between islands 
and off of rocky reefs and submerged 
islands that show patches of reeds. 
There is a method of combining still- 
fishing with pike fishing that is so unique 
; that I would like to give it here. I be 
| lieve the method will appear here for th« 
| first time in print and is the result of 
much study and has proved satisfactory 

in practice. God forbid that I boast, but 
| [ think the deduction is my most pro- 

found discovery. 
It was a matter of mystery to me for 


a long time that while engaged in still- 
fishing off a point along which many 
varieties of fish such as sunfish, crop- 
pies, perch and others could be caught— 
why, all of a sudden these fish, pre- 
viously active and at the hook, every 
minute or so, would suddenly disappear 
and for a long time thereafter would be 
as absent as though they had been swal- 
lowed up in a great void. Some times. 
too, the fishing for the day would be 
over, for no fish would bite. One day. 
on an occasion such as this, a lone sun- 
fish took the hook and upon being pulled 
to the surface was followed by a pike 
that must have weighed a pretty figure 
indeed. Upon seeing the boat he dis- 
appeared with a splash that, figuratively, 
lifted the hat on my head. But that fish 
solved the puzzle. 
| When suddenly the sunfish, perch, etc., 
“fade away” and are no more in the 
| vicinity for that day, it marks the time 
| when some mighty fish came along to 
| see why so many of them were congre- 
; gated around a certain point. Probably 
| at such a time many little fish lose their 
lives by reason of inattention to what is 
| going on; the rest swim as never before 
j; to get out of the way. If the still-fisher 
now has a line ready and a few lively 
| perch in a pail running in length from 
four to five inches he may hook one on 
and drop it down and‘ almost be assured 
of a catch. Often five or six pike may 
be caught, one after another in_ this 
manner. It is a sort of two in one fish- 
ing, the angler being forewarned what 
to expect. So suddenly do the small fish 
disappear that there is no doubt about 
what is up. Nor is it necessary to use a 
live fish for a lure, Take a large hook 
about an inch across the bend, that is to 
say an inch across from point to shank— 
a hook of very durable material—and at- 
tach thereto a three or. four-inch dead 
| sunfish, hooking it through the back, and 
| drop it down. Pull it up and down and 
| give it some fanciful twitches and be pre- 
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pared for the worst. The only objection 
to fishing from an anchored boat is the 
possibility of becoming mixed up with the 
anchor rope, so if a fish is hooked al- 
most the first thing for the party of the 
second part to do is to get the anchor up. 
In the autumn many large pike can be 
taken by this system. Of course if two 
are fishing in a boat one may fish for the 
smaller fish while another uses heavier 
tackle and perch for the pike that come 
along. 

To know the depth at which you are 
fishing drop your line down with a 
sinker on it till you reach bottom. 
you have pulled up two feet of line from 
the bottom tie on a bit of grocery thread. 
Pull up another foot (which will be three 
feet from the bottom) and tie on another 
bit of thread. So youvcan tie strings at 
various points and you will always know 
your depth without guessing at it. 


HILE I have given some attention 

here to pike fishing, far be it from 
me to be disdainful of the sport to be 
had in bringing to boat a few of those 
eray “tigers” with scales that we are 
pleased to call mascallonge, muscallonge. 
muskellunge, etc., there being a baker's 
dozen of names all meaning the same 
fish. It is fished for in much the same 
way as when after the great northern 
pike, the only difference being that one 
lake turns up numbers of muscallonge, 
and another hosts of pike. This condi- 
tion is particularly noticeable in the north 
where the range of the muscallonge is 
comparatively limited, while the great 
northern pike is found west to Manitoba 
and north over the height of land in 


Ontario to Hudson’s Bay. The mus- 
callonge is not native to the waters | 
north of the height of land, something | 


our book-writing authorities on pike fish- 


ing may be interested to know. The 
Conservation Commission of’ New York 
State conducts a hatchery at Bemus 


Point, on Chautauqua Lake, where mil- 
lions of muscallonge are annually propa- 
gated and distributed in New York 
waters, principally in the St. Lawrence. 
It is said that the pike is the most can- 
nibalistic of the family bearing that 
name, but it is highly doubtful if it can 
exceed the record of Esox nobilior, the 
muscallonge. Mr. John S. Casey, of the 
iureau of Fish Culture, New York Con- 
servation Commission, notes that: “A 
few vears ago Supt. Winchester of the 
Chautauqua hatchery sent to the Albany 
otice of the Commission a young mus- 
callonge 77% inches long, which within 
the thirteen weeks of its life had de- 
voured 100,000 of its brethren! At all 
events when the pond was drained in 
Which that number of newly 
muscallonge fry had been placed, 


hatched 
this 


fish was the sele survivor—in spite of 
the fact that a large number of minnow 
Irv, smaller than the muscallonge, were 


planted in the pond as food at the same 
time,” 

lhe days on which to try for the mus- 
callonge in the autumn are those clouded, 
with a slight breeze ruffling the water 
surface. On such days best success will 
be had in the morning. from sun-up to 
ten or eleven o'clock. It is hard to tell 
what a muscallonge will take for a lure. 
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When | 


eldvertiscrs mounts 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or l 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any J 
other kind of hide or skin tanned wi'h the hair 
or fur on, and finished goft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered, 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives oe 

Also 


of tanning, taxidermy and head mount ng. 


prions, - fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR ea 
Rochester 
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information, 
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308 Fouke Building, St. is, M 
Put agnamnaeoerbomaticteantion 
and “‘The r,”’ the new 


how to trap nd grade te game la 
on al . . 
low prices on all supplicsall FREE. ee 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, 
cte., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous savings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
doy. Tells everything. ARTHUR 

FELBER FUR CO., Dept. M-10. 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


PFN HRD 
ship to SUMMERFIELD 


the biggest possible price for 
= season’s catch! Ship us all 
your furs—you’ll get honest grad- 
ing, and we’ll mail your check the 
day your furs reach us. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


This is our 50th season of square 
dealing. Ask the oldest trappers 
—they know us! 


Write now for our reliable prices 
and free shipping tags. 


SIMON SUMMERFIELD & Co, 
“One Reliable Fur House" 
312-314 N. Mein St. Deot.33 St. 
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FIFTY YEARS/ 


in . ST. Louis since 1871 
Get ready now for ig te pping searon--Fur 
will a on, Fa nd for ~ Book of 
Bigger and Better than ever t' ling the Taylor 
tirely new trapping devices, or the Raper 
Fur Getter, which is a Trap Gun--ri 
combined--Smoke Torpedo, New K 
ete. Many new guns shown for the oe 
correet shooting positions eupluine?- <iee trapping 
tts weap aetaptantan traps and ; baits to use-- 
ve icle per uses at money saving 
"it. is the m: complete fur book 
distribution. Do not 


Seer —ye.*~' for FREE 
spend a penny for trappin: ng equipment | 5 you 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 965 Fur Ex., St. Louis, Me. 
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We tan them 
—You wear them 


Plan to Have Your 
Game Heads 
Mounted 


Hides and furs made into men's or 
women’s coats, Wraps, caps, gloves, 
robes and rugs. 

TAXIDERMY AND FUR 
TANNING SPECIALISTS 
FREE CATALOGUE _ illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins for 
shipment, styles of garments and 
prices on head mounting, taxidermy 
and tanning. 

Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
650 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Get aa 





FREE 
Trapper’s Guide 
How to Grade Furs; 
=, laws; trapping 

mony cata- 
log. oo Alen Market 
Reports all season. 


ni 
We ee ee > 


~—* Get a NOW fora BIG year. 
ir name on our list to . 
Write TODAYS for valuable helpsp—FREE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


‘73 Funsten Bids. ST. Louts, mo. 
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HIGH GRADE GUNS! 


The Best in the World 
ORIGINAL t£UGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
9 mm. (.354 cal.) 


ster, detachable stock, 
cleaning rod, screw- 
driver, shoulder 
straps and case for 2 
extra magazines. 


3PECIAL PRICE $45 


‘ 


9 mm. cal. German Officers’ 
Model, 8-inch barrel, 9 sho.s 
100-800 rear sight, complete 
with fine leather hols.er, de achabl. siock 
cleaning rod, screw: river. sh'der stra: 
° case for 2 extra magazines. $48.50 
SPELIAL PR:CE 
Extra Luger Magazines, each 


ORIGINAL MAUSER AUTO. PISTOL 
GERMAN OFFICERS’ MODEL 


ch 

ne 16. ehate, 
sight, ots, 
= with wooden holster stock, cleaning rod, extra 
magazine spring and 2 loading clips. 
SPECIAL PRICE 
Same MAUSER pis‘ol 
cartrid-- Qvrneray, PR 


1922 GER 
LICE SP 
MAUSER PISTOL, 
7.63 mm. cal. 4-inch 
barrel, 10 shots, 500-yd. sight, 
complete with wooden holster 
stock, etc. (as above). 
SPECIAL PRICE 
Above Mausers, evuippeid wih fine SELECT 
FRENCH WALNUT HOLSTER es 


“FRANZ STOCK” 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL. THE 

LATEST and absvlutely the 

BEST GERMAN 32-caliber automatic 

pistol on the markt. PERsE TT IN 
OPERATION. All modern improve- 

ments. 4-inch barr-l, 9 shot, blue put-012 50 
VALUE $25.00. SPECIAL PRICE.... @-6« 


ALSO HIGHEST CRADE IMPORTED AMMUNI- 
TION AT LOWEST PR'CES—lInaded with the famous 
German “ROTTWEILER” powder. 

NOTICE:—Only a LIMITED SUPPLY of these factory 
new, long-barreled ;uns exist. Under the terms of the 
Versailles treaty, German factories are prohibited to 
manufacture pistols with barrels longer than 4 inches. 


ORDER TO-DAY! 
Send Cash, Money Order, or Draft. If necessary, guns 
will be sent C.0.D. Money back guarantee. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 
828 GEORGE ST. DEPT. F-10 CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your bunting dog, how to 
freserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
tange. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
& you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
mau for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
svic Gold Watch 
Fob«showr here- 
with Mai! your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
ully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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SUNWATCH 


Telis the correct time by the sun anywhere in 
the United States, and heads you in the right 
direciion when you have lost your way. 

For: Hunters, Fishermen, Canoeists, 
Motorists, Campers, Guides, Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 

In a thin, satin-finished brass case, with latitude, 
longitude and variation tables on inside cover. 

1f you cannot get it from your dealer, 

send us a dollar attached to this adv. 

with your name and address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John St. Dept. R New York 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


Name 


American Sunwatch not adjusted for 
Canadian latitude and _ longitude. 
Canadian price $1.50. Distributors, 
The Goldsmiths’ Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 50 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 





THE SHOOTING TIMES 
BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 
deals with 
SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 30s PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


Reliable Pheasant : 
Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


The Recognized 
Authority ‘ 
A practical guide on the Culture, 

Breeding, Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, 

Crossmating, Protecting, Stocking, Hunt- 

ing, Propagating, etc., of Pheasants, Game 

Birds, Ornamental Land and Water Fowl, 

Singing Birds, etc. 94 pages illustrated. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen 

Price $1.10, postpaid 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept. ) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Forest AND STREAM 


A gentleman I once fished with used a 
large spoon-hook, size 12, with feathers 
to the burr. To this he hooked a frog, 
well over medium size, and he caught one 
musky of 15 and one of 18 pounds be- 
sides many small ones under 30 inches 
that had to be put back in the water, be- 
ing under the limit size. Ordinarily, 
however, they are not acquired with such 
ease, especially in waters that are well 
fished. 

I do not think that any lure can equal 
the spoon-hook for muscallonge, and the 
nickel-plated type is the best in the long 
run. The way G. M, Skinner had it 
figured out years ago was that a spoon 
was needed for deep trolling for mus- 
callonge, and so he set about producing 
a coloration different from the ordinary 
brand of copper, bronze, gold, nickel and 
silver. The result was a white enameled 
spoon, baked on by a special process and 
which would resist “wear and tear.” 
This came in the No. 12 size. I can't 
say that I like it better, nor have | 
had more success with it than the nickel- 
plated production. 

For ordinary trolling in the autumn 
the lure should be run a foot to three 
feet below surface and the size should 
not be over 5 or 6; indeed many a fine 
fellow has committed hara-kiri by snap- 
ping a wee 434 with a few trailing 
strands of red yarn fixed to the gang. 

You may feel a desire to, sally forth 
rigged out with light tackle, spurred on 
by the noble and immortal deeds of the 
Cavaliers of Catalina. That’s all well 
and good. I admire you for your reck- 
less abandon, but there is a lake where 
I am going this autumn when the north 
is like a dream of shadow and light, 
and I aim to hook into a “musky” there 
that will have more than a cotton thread 
to contend with. I don’t mean to tether 
him out with a cable, but I mean that 
it’s going to test at least 25 Ibs., and 
the line is going to be a new one at that! 


GUNS AND LOADS FOR 
-UPLAND GAME 


(Continued from page 444) 


widest shot from a full choke pattern or 
else are practically blown to pieces by 
being centered. 


The more open patterns throw plenty 
of shot wide enough to make clean kills 
on the poorly aimed shots and at the 
same time they make clean kills on per- 
fect holds without smashing the birds. 
At 35 to 50 yards the improved cylinder 
patterns will let down cripples occa- 
sionally with any load—even when well 
centered, but still very few quail and not 
a particularly high percentage of grouse 
are shot at these ranges. For every one 
that is, three or four others are hashed 
or missed at 10 to 20 yards, 
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E also have the rabbits to con- 
sider. Some bird hunters don't 
shoot them, but nevertheless an ex- 
amination of the average gunning coat 
usually results in an indiscriminate col- 
lection of quail, rabbits, grouse and 
woodcock. You may be hunting one 
variety, but in the course of a week a 
surprising number of the less desired 
kinds will be shot at while quail or 
grouse shooting. 

I have shot woodcock when hunting 
both grouse and quail miles from where 
I expected to see them. Many a rabbit 
gets up right in the midst of a covey. 
Gray squirrels or ringneck pheasants are 
a welcome addition to the shooting on 
many a quail or grouse hunt. 

- An average load of 24 grains and 1% 
ounces of No. 7 or No. 7% shot will do 
good work on all this game. I have on 
one occasion killed twenty-one rabbits 
out of twenty-five shots, using brush or 
scatter load charges of No. 7% shot on 
the unexpected chances that occurred 
during a two weeks’ bird hunting trip. 
For game that is jumped by the shooter, 
7%4’s kill better, cleaner and with far 
less mangling than any other size of 
shot that I have used on cottontail rab- 
bits. 

Some men must shoot a load of 
medium velocity and light recoil to get 
the best results. Such a charge is 24 
grains (or 3 drams) and 1% ounces. 
Another class don’t move quite so fast 
in getting on a bird and do better with 
either 24 grains (3 drams) 1 oz., or 26 
grains, 14 (3%) particularly when 
shooting early in the season or late in 
the day when they are tired, and think 
and act slowly. 

The weight of the gun and the trigger 
pull have much to do with the speed 
with which a man puts the load on the 
game. Only practice will show anyone 
which combination is best suited to his 
shooting time and individual peculiar- 
ities. 

The ballistic results obtainable with 
the different loads, however, are prac- 
tically constant. The high velocity load 
one day is the high velocity load the next 
or five years after. The man is the 
variable quantity and is responsible for 
the twenty-five straight kills one day and 
the eight out of twenty-five the next. 

The load with which you can make a 
high daily average is the one to use for 
field shooting. That means a wide, even 
pattern, velocity to suit your style of gun 
pointing, and a moderate amount of re- 
coil to enable the shooter to concentrate 
on the bird. 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 452) 
There exists, however, another kind of 
so-called “preserve” to which we stren- 
uously object and of which the public 

will hear more later. 

[I want Mr. Stoll to understand that 
we freely grant to the owners of game 
preserves the same legal rights and 
privileges enjoyed by every farmer and 
every other realty owner in the state— 
so much, but no more! This brings us 


Now’s the Time to 


MAKE 
YOUR OWN 


Flies, Rods, Lures, etc. 


Send for Catalog of Materials, Supplies, Repairs, | 
P Tools, In.iruction Bocks, Also Tackle. | 


Quality and service to please you from 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 


| J. A. WILLMARTH 


—_ uns, 


every sportsman 
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. Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies } 
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Send only 
50c withthe 
® coupon for 
this All-Wool 
—heavy, jum- 
bo sweater. 
Money back 
instantly if 


Order NOW 








a Elmer Richards Co. 


5 Dept. 1347 West 35th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

e1 enclose 50c. Send Heavy 

g Wool Sweater No. F-12. Size ....000000+ ET 
8 lg cd cotter proement back with charges, Othereine. | oi 
: y the adverticed terms, 50¢ with coupon, $2.15 monthly. 
a ‘otal price, $6.95. 
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ce methods. Diploma 

ed. We assist students and cradu 
getting started and developing their businesses. 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 22-4 Newark, New York 
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No Road [oo Long—No Path Too Rough 


ae —— No. 65 contains a comfort that makes hiking a 
elight. 

Mile after mile—how they wear! Up hill, down hill—surely 
the shoe for the “open road’! 


Orthopedically designed for foot-free comfort. The result of 
a pene: practical experience “smoothing the way” for the 
walker. 


Made of High- Ze = f) Specify HER- 
Grade Tan Leather ~~ a y MAN’S No. 65 by 
on the favorite % ih y, name at your shoe 
Munson Last. With ; 5 dealer's! Or order 
soles that will give direct fromus. (Dept. 
real service. K.) $6.25 postpaid. 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


MILLIS, | 
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Established S This Is Our 
1820 102nd Year 


No. 7 - 3 Hook/With or Without 
No. 8-6 Hook\Fly Spinner Pork 


"Dishing Tackle Send for Circular “AL. FOSS 2 


J _(7iZ2 COLUMBUS RD. = CLEVELAND ~ 
at lig” | .m, JOE WELSH 
A NEW IDEA REEL “y un LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova is 
lie cheapest and best by actual 
est. Thousands of the besi 
tnglers in the world are using 
hem. Why not you? Univer 

pes sally praised, strong, knotless, 

Ps durable; one trial will con 

vince the most skeptical. For 

trial, I will mail you a 3-ft. in any Bass or Trout size 

for 25c; 6-ft., 50c; or 9-ft., 75c. One Leader will last 

you two seasons and then be good. Prices for Salmon 
sizes on application. 

Again, here is what the average angler has been looking 
= a z >. —. 3 4. 6. - - 5 eae 
y, inge tied on Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest 
The Sincerity Reel, Open Note the Hinge part of your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your 

The easiest reel to keep in good working order. You fish by using this new snelled hook. They do not get 
simply press a sliding button and the handle-plate swings brittle with age. 
on a hinge, opening the heart of the Sincerity for cleaning The Blue Devil darning needle floats. Bass and Trout 
and oiling. No tools whatever. No danger of losing parts. sizes with three foot leader attached, 75c. 

The Sincerity is opened in a moment, oiled in a moment, orn, a : . 
and closed again in another, moment without any part of The ‘‘Welsherana transparent minnows in five colors 
the reel being out of your hand. Quadruple multiplying. ire the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass 
Holds 80 yards. Well made, strong and $5 sizes $1.00 each, can be used on a 
serviceable. Reiails at...........sccsceee ° fly rod - ae gee - 
A sample order of the above w 
. 7 | S - 
je tackle. Catalogs Fishing Hand: ly eer ae eg en emp 
bock—cn receipt of 10 cents. Most dealers handle my goods. If 


A B B E Y & I M BB R I E yours don’t write me, 
Division of Raker, Murray & Imbrie SRUALIE 1% ) JOE WELSH 
é 


97 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK | Te PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Distributers fur U. 8. and Canada. 
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down to brass tacks, to the only frec 
shooting grounds left, the only place 
where we may hunt and fish without 
trespassing—the public domain of 640,- 
000 acres, totally unfit for agriculture, 
fit only for forestry, recreation and 
sport. 

When one speaks of percentages he 
implies a definite knowledge of totals. 
I personally know that no department or 
commission of the Michigan govern- 
ment can furnish even the most rudi- 
mentary estimate of the number or area 
of private or club preserves in the 
state. After he had fixed the total of 
club holdings at 144%, as compared with 
the free shooting area, Mr. Stoll in- 
formed me (Jan., 1922) that he does 
not know how many such preserves 
there are, but “more than 100.” Now I 
personally know of four club preserves 
in Michigan, containing a total of ap- 
proximately 75,000 acres; rather more 
than 14%! 

I know that some of the owners of 
club preserves have done much to make 
them attractive to game birds and 
animals. In such instances these few 
private preserves have been the means 
of re-stocking depleted game fields ad- 
joining. This, however, does not apply 
to wild-fowl preserves. For centuries 
before Pierre Radisson or Columbus 
were born, certain waters and marshes 
now a part of this state were the natural 
homes and feeding grounds of wild-fowl, 
because they produced abundant crops of 
wild rice, wild celery and other aquatic 
plants upon which they fed. A _ vast 
majority of the inland waters and 
shores of the Great Lakes were never 
the homes of wild-fowl. These natural 
wild-fowl areas were greatly decreased 
by the advent of the white man’s activ- 
ities. When the first clubs were formed 
for the purpose of acquiring duck-shoot- 
ing preserves, they very naturally and 
sensibly selected the best areas, those 
containing the most natural duck food. 
It was not necessary to add to their at- 
tractiveness. Of the original wild-fowl 
feeding grounds, by far the greater por- 
tion are to-day included in areas owned 
or controlled by clubs. 

Having granted the legality of two 
types of club preserves, four of which 
contain an area equal to more than 11% 
of our public domain, what guarantee do 
the club members and their defenders 
offer to us for the future? I have heard 
no guaranty. 

In October, 1921, an advertisement ap- 
peared in Detroit daily papers for the 
purchase of “large areas suitable for 
duck shooting.”- In December, 1921, an 
attempt was made to purchase for a 
game preserve, 10,000 acres of the public 
domain, at a price of a little more than 
one dollar an acre. In August, 1921, an 
attempt was made to have the 5,000 acre 
state-owned Monroe marsh set aside as 
a wild-fowl refuge. The excuse was 
that if this was not done all the wild- 
fowl would pass over to the Canadian 
side where there was a 15,000 acre 
refuge. It looked to the Commission as 
though such a course would give to a 
certain shooting-club the sole benefits of 
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the Migratory Bird Act in that part of 
the state. 

New York and Pennsylvania have pro- 
vided for future generations of their 
sportsmen by the creation of three mil- 
lions of acres of parks and forest re- 
serves. Aside from a few small forest 
reserves, totally inadequate, even as 
game refuges, Michigan sportsmen have 
absolutely no guarantee for the future. 
The grab-bag still remains open. 

Epw. E. Evans, Michigan. 


TINKERING WITH YOUR 
TACKLE 
_ (Continued from page 461) 


the scoring run round and round or 
across the butt or grip—just the way a 
wet hand will slip? Now we have a 
new type—some bright angler has seen 
the light and of late we see butts made 
with the grips scored vertically, or in a 
line with the butt. A wet hand does not 
slip; a mighty good grip this new way 
of scoring permits, and in a surf rod a 
good grip is very essential. Did you 
ever cast the whole works into the surf, 
brother angler? I have—and I have 
seen others, but I won’t tell who—and 
they were pretty good at the game, too! 

In fresh water rods, too, why stick 
to cork or cord or cane? I wonder why 


we don’t see more of the really beautiful | 


and rare woods employed. I saw a few 


sample grasps in a downtown tackle | 


store some days ago that excited my 
envy. One was of silk wood, a beautiful 
glossy wood with a wonderful silky sur- 
face and a wavy grain. Another was of 
black palm—the possibilities im this di- 
rection seem unlimited, but, because 
cork or cane or cord has-always been 
used, cork and cane it will continue to 
be, I suppose. 

I read somewhere that it is good to 
have one’s ferrules all of one size where 
it is practical, and it seemed to me a 
good idea, so all my salt-water rods have 
been fitted with inch ferrules and reel 
seats. In this way they are all inter- 
changeable—I can fit any tip to any 
butt, so a surf tip may be used in a boat 
by using a short butt and vice versa. 
The best fittings are of white metal or 
german silver and the reel seats and fer- 
rules will cost around four dollars a rod 
or possibly more. I don’t think it ad- 
visable to pin on the ferrules—a high- 
grade rod rarely has a pin driven 
through it, besides pinning weakens the 
wood at that point and also makes it 
difficult to remove the ferrules should 
they need re-setting and cementing. 
The ordinary ferrule cements will hold 
fast enough. 

For winding, use silk thread, the finest 
that can be obtained. Use a couple of 
supports of some kind (Fig. 6), a couple 
of Y’s made of stiff wire mounted in 
weighted blocks will do nicely. It is a 
good plan to start from the smaller end 
and work towards the thicker end, and 
on putting on the guides to work from 
the pointed ends toward the agates. If 
one adopts this method the threads will 
keep together; reverse it and you will 
see what I mean, the threads will roll 

(Continued on page 479) 
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Combined in Ownership and 
Management 
The beautiful new Boardwalk 
Wing of Haddon Hall is now 
open, making possible the hos- 
pitable welcome of more than 
1200 guests. “Old-fashioned” 
in personal attention and ser- 
vice, but modern in facilities 
for pleasure, comfort and rest. 


Souvenir folder on request. 
On Beach and Boardwalk. 
American Plan. Always Open. 


LEEDS AND LIP?rINCOTT 
COMPANY 


VACATIONLAND 


Maine and New Hampshire 


BIG GAME and BIRDS 


Literature and information on request to 


Passenger Traffic Department 
Room No. 150 


@) MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Portland, State of Maine 


Seeeceuesnuue ae 
RIVERSIDE RANCH 


‘CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Cody, Wyoming 


Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty. 


VIRGINIA DARE GUNNING LODGE 
MANTEO, N. C, 


Where the goose and duck shooters are never 
disappointed. Shoot from blinds and batteries 
in Albermarle and Roanoke Sounds. No lay 
days; non-resident license only Ten Dollars 
Fifty Cents. Write for terms. 


R. B. Lennon, Prop. 
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Every LAW-ABIDING Citi-“ 

zen should be armed and 

prepared to meet the burglar, 

thief and hold-up man!!! ! 

You will be fully protected with this brand new 25-Cal. 
regulation Blue Steel ‘“‘Spanish Bronco.”” Superior to 
any 25-cal. gun made, regardless of name, make or 
price. Fires 7 shots in 3 seconds; accurate and power- 
ful; guaranteed not to jam or miss fire; double safety 
lock prevents accidents; flat model, extra light weight; 
perfect grip; get one now! No. 105 at this bargain 
price $7.45 


32 Cal. 10-SHOT MILITARY 
DEL AUTO- 2 
MATIC FOR ONLY +10 5 


A MAN’S GUN. Built for hard service; just like they 
used “‘Over There.”” With EXTRA MAGAZINE FREE. 
Safety lock prevents accidents, 32-Cal., No, 205, while 
they last ...cccee 


This latest model Brand New Revol- 

ver equipped with “Popular Swing 

Cylinder Hand Ejector’; 6-shot; solid frame, Western 
Grip; Nickel or Blue. 

$2-Cal. No. 405 


These Guns are used by many Police 
Officers and Government Employees on 
account of their absolute dependability. 


ALL TAKE STANDARD AMMUNITION 
QUANTITY LIMITED—GOING FAST. Order di 
rect from this advt. to insure prompt delivery. A'! 
charges prepaid when accompanied by Check, Mone) 
Order or Bank Draft, or, if you prefer, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman on arrival our price plus postage. Ex 
amine merchandise carefully and if not as repre 
sented just return same and get yout MONEY BACK. 
BANK REFERENCES 
Tilustrated Catalogue of Field Glasses 
and Guns at Bargain Prices on Request. 


‘Edwards Import Trading Corp. 


258 Broadway, New York 


HUNTING 


Mountain Lake House and Brook Trout Preserve, in 
the heart of Pennsylvania’s best hunting grounds. Two 
and one-half hours from New York City to Cresco, Pa., 
railroad station, where you will find deer, bear, pheas- 
ant, ducks and rabbits in countless numbers. 

This is also an ideal spot for the vacationist and 
pleasure seeker. 

Steam heat in every room. Electric lights, telephone 
and telegraph services. Telephone call 3-R-4 Cana- 
densis, Pa. Write for Booklet 
FRANK W. JANNEY Canadensis, Pa, 


Subscribe Now for 
FOREST AND STREAM 
$3.00 Per Year 
A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly ricn in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the 


Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 


say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


It will identify you. 





ForREST AND STREAM 


In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mon 
Guns, rifies, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a reinittance of ten cents 


We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks, 


for the 


Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


r wo 
November classified columns close September 30th. 


sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


Initials and numbers count as a word). 


fishing e go be sold or exchanged here. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y: 


ANTIQUES, COINS AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GO 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c, 
half-dollar size 53c; eagle cent and catalogue 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND BEADS, 
wholesale catalog. Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 


BOOKS 


eta 

SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Pamphlets and Engravings 
relating to outdoor life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 


Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


a rhs nanan ReeuE eee 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


a lla armenia linac 

RABBIT TALK: GET OUR PEN WRITTEN 
letters, on “Door Yard _ Industries.” Rabbits, 
Covies, and pigeons for sale. Address, Door Yard 
Industries Asso., 1426-1444 Gimber Street, Indian- 


apolis, Indiana. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 


wanted for publication. Submit manuscript 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


a a eres 
DECOYS 


“BRED FROM THE WILD.” 
that call. $4.00 pair, $5.00 for 
Reutzeng, Cotter, Ark. 


DECOYS, PURE BRED, WILD MALLARDS, 
$6.50, trio. English Gray Calls, $12.50 trio. Eggs 
in season. Federal and State permit. A. W. 
Ritcha, Nickerson, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—CANADA WILD GEESE, LIM- 
ited number at $7.50 each. Proven Mated Pairs 
$35. Albert N. Froom, Olathe, Colo. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $5 PER 
pair. English callers $10 per pair. O. Robey, 
Maryville, Mo. 


WILD MALLARD CALLERS—MY LIVE 
wild Mallard callers, shipped in a handy carrying 
case, with collars for fastening, ready for use, at 
no extra cost. Price $2.50 each in September, 
$3.00 each in October, $3.50 in November. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-234, Oshkosh, Wis. 


oo 
DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


cczncessseoiiieregsaat ep EPA 

ATTRACT WILD DUCKS WITH WILD 
Rice and Wild Celery, their favorite foods. Fresh 
seed that grows, shipped anywhere for fali sowing. 
Write for prices. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. 
H-225, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ARE 
or 


MALLARDS 
three. U.. 3. 


GUIDES AND SHOOTING GROUNDS 
AMERICAN DEER HUNTERS! COME TO 


Canada and make sure of your Deer. Good camps, 
dogs, guides. Make arrangements early with E. 
Windover, Minden, Ontario, Canada. 


<ecthaicieileiiinsiadutinteeasmpatiaamneaninicrmanianeaiainenio=ni imran ati 
MOOSE AND BIG GAME GUIDE, TWEN- 
tv-five years’ experience. Sport guaranteed. Ap- 
ly for terms. Alex. Matheson, Teulon P. 
Sanitobs, Canada. 
MOOSE, CARIBOU AND DEER HUNTING 
de Luxe. Wast party shot eleven caribou and two 


moose. 
Canada. 


In Writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. 


| 
LD, QUARTER SIZE, | 


Write W. E. Loomis, Sherbrooke, Quebec, ; or 


Aug. 28, 1922. 
Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th St, 
New York City. 
Please publish the enclosed in your next issue. 
Rcmittance herewith. 
Received very satisfactory results from a 
similar advertisement which you published last 
winter. Sold dogs to the value of $150 from 


one insertion. 
Spring Brook Farm, 
Littleton, Mass. 


GUIDES and SHOOTING GROUNDS (Cont'd) 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound, N. C. Season opens Nov. Ist. Make 
your reservations ahead. Good accommodations. j{ 
Prices reasonable. Address Daniel S. Wright, 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 

WILD GAME—DEER, DUCK, PARTRIDGE, 
Pheasant, Rabbits; 115 miles; Sportsmen lodged; 
Fine Table. Crescent Farm. Martindale, Colum- 
bia County, N. Y. 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer, and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. 
A. duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for 
prompt, safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My 
taxidermy work is known all over U. S. A. Ref- 
erences supplied anywhere. Guides and any free 
information on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
BARGAIN WINCHESTER 25-35 RIFLE, 


good condition, $20; Ithaca double barrel 20-gauge, 
new condition, $35. E. E. Huffman, New Alexan- 


dria, Penna. 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths: large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


LONG BARRELS FOR YOUR SHORT- 
barreled Luger. A. Kniep, 314 Bloomfield Street, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder-horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


SALE—WINCHESTER 1895-30-40, ACCU- 
rate, marbles flexible, reversible front, 1890-22 short 
accurate; 22 L. Automatic Savage excellent. 
Best offer, Max Wagner, Alexandria, Minn. 


LIVE STOCK 


BUY YOUR FERRETS NOW AND TRAIN 
them to suit you. Write for catalogue. Chamber- 
lain Bros. Ferret Colony, Ashland, Ohio. 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob White and 
Blue Valley Quail. Ruffed Sharp-tailed, Pinated 
and Sage Grouse, Hungarian Partridges, Wild 
Ducks and Geese. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, 
Michigan. 


FERRETS, 


hunting rabbits and rats. 


ford, O. 
FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 


large or small, either sex; only the best stock. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER COLOR. 
‘rite for prices. Harry Chandler, New London, 
Ohio, R. D. 5. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS RAT- 
ters and rabbit ferrets. Any size or set. white or 
hrown. C. E. Crow, New London, Ohio, Route 


No. 3. 


FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, LARGE OR 
small, either sex. Males $4.50: females, $5.00; 
pair. $9.00. Will ship anywhere C. O. D. Write 
wire order. Prompt shipment assured. List 
J. E. Younger, Dept. 6, Newton Falls, Ohio. | 


BROWN OR WHITE, FOR 
Jacob B. Miller, Brad- 


free. 


LIVE STOCK (Continued) 


_FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, FOR 
killing rats or hunting rabbits. A1 stock. Price 
list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—FERRETS, RACOONS, 
skunks. Fur farm wire netting. B. Tippman, 
Dept 7, Caledonia, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELKHIDE, TANNED, HAIRON, LARGE, 
perfect, fifteen dollars. Albert Heath, Indian 
Trader, Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American 
Museum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. 
A large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT, 
Construction blueprint 3c. 
Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


TRAPPING METHODS, DEADFALLS, BOX 
traps, snares. Big blueprint list free. Wee-Sho-U 
Co., Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


TWO LARGE NEWLY MOUNTED MOOSE 
heads for sale, absolutely perfect in every way. 
Write for measurements and prices. I will ship 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


EASILY MADE. 
Wee-Sho-U_ Co., 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING 


FILM DEVELOPED AND SIX PRINTS 20c. 
Quality finishing. Young Photo Service, 16G 
Alden Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


_SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE 
Kodak film developed for 5c; prints 2c each. Over- 
night service. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Fin- 
ishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—HUNTING LODGE, WELL 
equipped, and 40 acres of timber land in the heart 
of Northern Michigan forest region. Write for 

Address 105 West Elm St., Iron River, 
Michigan. 


SHORE PROPERTY FOR SALE—TWENTY- 
three acres waterfront property. Situated on Cur- 
rituck Sound. Suitable for shooting and fishing. 
Canvas back, red head, and numerous other vari- 
eties of wild water fowl abound. Plenty quai] on 
and around the property. Magnificent site for 
Club House, or home for individual owner. Plenty 
summer fishing. Fine summer home. R. L. Griggs, 
Owner, Harbinger, N. C. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTH; FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE— FOR MOUNTING — MOOSE, 
Elk, Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mule and 
White-tail Deer Heads: also Scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. Good order 
delivery guaranteed by prepaid express. Turn 
your idle time into good money. State what you 
wish. No lists or catalogues issued. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish, with my tanning 
formulas and time and labor-saving methods. You 
can do this work quickly and make lots of money. 
Formulas and methods, $3.00, postpaid. Duty 
free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 


It will identify you. 
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AIREDALES 


cqcasreerstseensetacesetnccneesitienaattipeltisaaineetageieetntlinninctineaisaemitesaainet: 

AIREDALE MALE, FIVE YEARS OLD, $25; 
also pedigreed and registered pups from $10 up. 
Claude Kime, Denver, Ind. 


bea in he eaainal aa atone iaaniteg aehailanciecaheiniiigiatoussts 

AIREDALE PUPS ELIGIBLE TO A. K. C. 
Registry. Extra good dark color, huskies, $10 and 
$15. James Fidler, Portland, Ind. 


AIREDALE PUPS THAT ARE. 
dales.” “Trump Cards” from noted families. 
Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


cctasiiorsifeniiiaemactiaasititesictnmmencattanamper line iiceniestiaiaaia miami 

LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in “quality”? and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 
Montana. 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES—NONE BETTER. 
Pedigreed puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Yamceasca Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. 
ee 

CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS. WORLD'S 
greatest natural retrievers. Prices reasonable. For- 
rest D. Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


SIX TRAINED CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 
Both sire and 





“AIRE- 
Dr. 








for sale. Trained by an expert. 

dam real duck dogs. Sire Barrons Jack; dam. 
Carney’s Fannie. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pedi- 
gree furnished. Price $75 to $150. Harry J. 


Carney, New Hampton, Iowa. 








GUN DOGS 
qctitindainnnsnimiciensnada eens 

No. 9—Two-year-old, registered, pointer dog. 
Good looker, best of breeding. Wide; fast, stanch; 
backs and retrieves. Thoroughly experienced on 
quail and chicken. Price $250. 

No. 10—Native pointer dog, 2 years old, thor- 
oughly experienced on quail, will handle chicken 
with experience. Plenty of range and a fine re- 
triever. Price $150. 

No. 11—Registered, three-year-old, pointer dog. 
A finished and experienced shooting dog and a fine 
retriever. Price $350. 

No. 12—Native setter dog, 2 
ble to registration but a fine shooting dog. 
hunter and a fine retriever. Price $150. 

No. 13—Two-year-old, registered, Llewellin set- 
ter dog. Heavily shot over all last season, lots of 
bird sense and a fine retriever. A dog that will 
please you. Price $300. 

No. 14—Registered, 


2 years old, not eligi- 
All day 


24-year-old, Llewellin set- 


ter. Well bred, handsome and attractive; good 
nose and a bird finder, very stanch and a fine 
retriever, $250. 

No. 15—Pointer bitch, 2 years old. Registered: 


proven brood bitch and a high class shooting dog 
and retriever. Price $200. 

No. 16—-Setter bitch, 2 years old. Good enough 
in looks, breeding and training to please most any 
one. A quality brood and shooting bitch and a 
dandy retriever. Price $225. 

I also have others from $1%)-$500 each. All 
guaranteed just as fepresented in every detail. 
Write your wants. D. R. Capps, Amite City, La. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTER PUP. 
pies of best_blood -and shooting strains. W. E. 
Blanchard, Eastport, Maine. 


IRISH SETTERS BY INTERNATIONAL 
Champion Tyrone Larry. Whelped May 30. Aran 
Kennels, Macdonald College P. O., Quebec, Can. 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS, REGISTERED IM- 
ported stock, $30 each, to introduce where un- 
known. Catalog. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE—REGIS- 
tered, The world’s best breeding. Eugene M., 
Momoney, Candy Kid and Count Whitestone 
strains. Country-raised. Dr. C. C. English & 
L. L. Dickinson, Booneville, Arkansas. 




















HOUNDS 


BEAGLES. FOX. COON HOUNDS, BROKEN 
puppies, Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS. WELL 


broken. countrv-raised, best lot broken dogs ever 








had. Broken foxhounds, coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. Cir- 
cular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price’ in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should be 


deposited with some disinterested third person 
or with this office with the understanding that 
it is not to be transferred until the dog has 
been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS (Continued) 
~ BROKE COON DOG, 6 YR.—18 MO. START- 


ed on coon; price right. Raymond Fields, No. 1, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS AND 
beagles, good hunters, $25.00 up; young dogs and 
puppies, $10.00 up; Airedales, setters, pointers, 
white esquimos, toy silk poodles, fox terriers, bull 
we ship any- 








terriers, collies: no fancy prices; 
where; state wants; also Persian and Angora kit- 
tens, $7.50 up. American Kennels, Dept. F, Ivy- 
land, Pa. (Established 20 years.) 





COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS, SET- 
ters and pointers. Rabbit hounds, =. All on 
trial. List for stamp. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


EXTRA ‘WELL - TRAINED RABBIT 








hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 
FOR SALE—COON AND 'POSSUM 


skunk and mink hounds, rabbit hounds, 
well broken. Shipped on 
Miss. 


hounds, } 
setters and pointers ; t 
trial. Johnson’s Kennels, Corinth, 


FOR SALE— COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK 
and squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent 
on trial. Catalog and price list free. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 


FOR SALE—FOXHOUNDS, 
hounds. All dogs guaranteed. L. E. Essex, 
burg, Ind. 


FOR SALE—GUN-BROKEN, ee 








RABBIT 
Edin- 











beagles, Prices and information on request. L. / 
Turner, Aldie, Virginia. 
FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


broke to gun and field. I have an extra nice pack to 
select from. If you are in the market for a real 
cooner or skunk hound, write at once. Well-bred 
pups any age. Ten cents for photos. H. C. Lytle, 
Fredericksburg, O. Dept. M. 


—srr ie ELIGIBLE TO REG- 
tg in A, from champion stock. Spring 
Brook Farm, ‘inion Mass. 


McLISTER BROS., BRIGHTON, TENNES- 
see, send coon, opossum, skunk and rabbit hounds 
anywhere on free trial. List 10c. 


PURE - BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walkers strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 


TEST COON HOUND, FOUR YEARS OLD; 
his mate, a coon cat fox dog, 
days’ trial. S. Adams, Ackerman, 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLES; 
guaranteed good hunters and not gun-shy. Also 
partly broken. Warren S. Henderson, Downing- 
town, Pa. 


THREE COON HOUNDS. WALKER FOX 
hounds, the blood of Champion Scrape and Hub 
Dason. Moody J. Cole, Blue Springs, Mo. 


TRAINED COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
combination coon, opossum, squirrel, mink and 
skunk dogs. References from some of the best 
sportsmen in the U. S. Ten days in which to judge 
the dog. List 10c. Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS. 
Also coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John 
W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 


WABASH KENNELS OFFER FOR SALE 
high-class coon, skunk, opossum and rabbit hounds. 
Also puppies. All trained dogs sold on 10 days’ 
trial. A. R. Jackson, Louisville, Illinois. 














Miss. 





$100 the pair. 15 | 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


ARKANSAS KENNELS OF RUSSELL- 


ville, Arkansas, offers for sale pointers and setters, 
fox and cat hounds, good cur dogs, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, trained and 
tried dogs. Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, hounds, setters, pointers on trial broken, 
unbroken. Pet and farm dogs, pups, pigeons, 
swine. Catalogue 10 cents stamps. Kiefer’s Gar- 
den Spot Kennels, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale, setters and pointers, fax’ 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 


opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, guaranteed or money refunded. 


100-page, highly illustrated, instructive and inter- 


esting catalogue for 10 cents. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Iris. 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 
ve ps, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 

Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 








FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT 
hounds and puppies. Registered Airedale pups. 
Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


GUARANTEED ee het —_— AIRE- 


dales on trial. Vance Martin, Ford, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle =e than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and foe Dossiae Til. 


DOG-COLLAR NAME-PLATES STAMPED, 
with name and address, 35c. R. P. Neiers, Dept. 
Y, Cascade, Towa. 


DOGS AND PUPPIES—YOU WILL BE 
surprised at their improved health and spirits after 
giving them Heger’s Condition Tablets. 
a postpaid. The Heger Products Co., St. 

inn. 

















TRADE DOGS 
WOULD LIKE TO TRADE PEDIGREED 


bitch puppy three months Irish setter for a police 
or some other suitable watch dog; Puppy; ossibly 
male. Write S. Berizzi, Huntington, N MG 2 








WANTED: BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN 
eee netpenenstnaemaynhensiiitinindnitteeetemensir> 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 


plenty game setters and rabbit hounds for sale, 
sent on trial. Catalog free. O. K. Kennels, Mary- 
del, Md. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-two years’ experience in developing high- 
class grouse and quail dogs: excellent references; 
terms reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


ENGLISH RINGNECK 
PHEASANTS 


Book your order now for 


BREEDING and SHOOTING BIRDS 
Arden Estate, Arden, New York 


Bock Ser FREE 


You can now learn T: Tenidere, the 
wonderful art of — birds, — 


émals, soningas 
“the @ free book book 


















tells how. 
orate home and den. 
nature 


It will identify you, 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
, difference after a few doses, 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents - 


The Dent Medicine Company 
h, New York Toronto, Canada 


N 
A practica] treatise on dogs and their treatment. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or.spike collar. -Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog's 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestos 


Conn. 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 
GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 


DOG OWNERS, AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 
Here is your opportunity. New book ‘‘Care of Dogs’’ free. 
contains helpful instructive information on feeding, train- 
ing, diseases. Every dog owner needs it. Book mailed 
free with a 3 months’ trial subscription to Sportsman’s Di 
gest—America’s popular illustrated Dog and Hunting 
Magaziné. Send 25¢ today (coin or stamps). SPORTS 
MAN’S DIGEST PUBLISHING CO., 503 Butler Pics 
Cincinnati, O. 


Raise Silver Foxes 
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MIGRATION RELATIVE 
TO BIRD SIZE 
(Continued from page 445) 


beak and Siskin that visit us from the 
far north in winter have representatives 
that breed in mountain ranges much far- 
ther south where they find a climate and 
environment similar to that of the north- 
ern forests. The migrations of these 
southern forms are generally inconsid- 
erable, consisting mainly of descent to 
lower levels. We find the Mexican 
Crossbill breeding in the high mountains 
from Arizona and New Mexico to Gua- 
temala, larger than the American Cross- 
bill; the Rocky Mountain Pine Grosbeak 
breeding in the Rocky Mountains from 
Alberta to New Mexico, larger than the 
Pine Grosbeak; the Mexican Pine Siskin 
of the mountains of southern Mexico 
larger than the Pine Siskin. In the 
same category are the Guatemalan Blue- 
bird compared with the Bluebird, the 
Carolina Junco compared with the slate- 
colored Junco, and the Mountain Soli- 
tary Vireo of the southern Alleghenies 
compared with the Solitary Vireo. 


HE Sonoran Yellow Warbler that 

breeds from Lower California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico southward, and 
Duge’s Yellow Warbler of Central New 
Mexico, are both larger birds than the 
Yellow Warbler or the Alaskan Yellow 
Warbler that make the Canadian Zone 
in summer, and winter south of the 
United States. The Florida Yellow- 
throat breeding in the southern United 
States is larger than the Maryland 
Yellow-throat which reaches the Cana- 
dian zone in summer, and winters from 
the Gulf States south to Guatemala and 
Costa Rica. In the same way we may 
compare the Mourning Warbler and 
Macgillivray’s Warbler, the Myrtle War- 
bler and Audubon’s Warbler, the Water 
Thrush and Louisiana Water Thrush, 
Yellow-breasted and Long-tailed Chats, 
finding each time the smaller bird mak- 
ing the longer migration. Finally the 
Summer Tanager and Cooper’s Tanager 
and the Whippoorwill and Stephen’s 
Whippoorwill furnish further evidence 
of this law. 

This law does not apply to birds so 
highly developed for long - continued 
flight as Swallows, Swifts and Night- 
hawks, so although we have western 
forms of the Nighthawk, Purple Martin 
and Cliff Swallow whose migrations are 
considerably less, they are not larger. 


It will be noticed that this law applies 


without any regard to geographical lo- 


cation or climate. It is only necessary 


| to compare birds in which the length of 


migration differs greatly. 
As a result, in all these examples the 


| smaller bird is the one breeding farther 
| north. 


As for the well-known law that north- 
ern forms are larger, it applies to a large 
number of birds, but they all come under 
one head: they make short migrations, 
or to be more explicit, they generally 
winter within the limits of the United 
States. It seems that the two laws op- 
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pose each other, and hence the most 
extreme cases in which the size of the 
northern birds are larger occur in the 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, which 
are among the least migratory of our 
northern birds, the law of increase in 
size with increase in latitude meeting 
with little opposition in these species. 


S for the cause of endurance favor- 
ing the smaller animal, many ex- 
planations have been advanced, the 
greater weight of the larger being yen- 
erally one of the factors that are sup- 
posed to count in the running events. 
Such explanations would not help us in 
the case of the oarsmen. ° I will venture 
to propose one that will cover all cases. 
If we imagine two beasts or two men 
or two birds proportioned alike in all 
parts, one of which is twice the length 
of the other, the larger will have eight 
times the bulk of the smaller, which can 
be supplied by a heart of eight times the 
capacity. But the area of cross section 
of any artery or vein is but four times 
as great, hence the blood must be pumped 
through the vessels with twice the speed 
in the larger animal in order to renew 
the tissues in the same time. This, it 
seems, is not a matter for the anatomist 
or physiologist to decide, but a matter cf 
simple calculation in elementary engi- 
neering. The bulk of the animal in- 
creases as the cube of any dimension 
while the amount of blood furnished to 
any part can increase only as the square. 
Bats do not generally migrate, but 
those that feed while flying, after the 
manner of swallows, are smaller than 
the frugiverous kinds because they must 
have more endurance to sustain them- 
selves in the air for long-continued 
flights. The case is analogous to that of 
the swallows, which, subjected to every 
climate on the globe, have remained 
small; nor is this due to their food, since 
a bird the size of the Nighthawk can 
feed in this way and, as the Nighthawk 
does, make a living and enjoy a wide 
margin of leisure. The same principle 
applies to bat and bird; mechanical ad- 
vantage and endurance both favor the 
smaller in flight. 

Just as the smaller Rails make the 
longer migrations, so we find in the 
Sandpipers the very small Semipalmated 
Sandpiper migrating from Arctic shores 
to Patagonia; the Least Sandpiper from 
far north to Brazil, even crossing the 
sea to the Galapagos; Baird’s and 
White-rumped Sandpipers from Arctic 
coasts to Patagonia; while the great 
wanderings of the Phalaropes and 
Mother Cary’s Chickens also testify to 
the superiority of the small bird in en- 
durance. Among passerine birds the 
longest migrations are made by the 
Blackpoll, Connecticut and Tennessee 
Warblers, all very small birds. Even 
the great tropical family of Humming 
Birds sends north to the glaciers of 
Alaska and to the. Cape Breton Islands 
representatives of its smaller kinds. The 
Great Auk could not fly, but the Little 
Auk travels between Arctic shores and 
Southern New England every year. 
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TINKERING WITH YOUR 
TACKLE 


(Continued from page 475) 


down on the previous turns and make an 
unsightly-looking job; elastic bands are 
good to hold the guides in place while 
winding; when one reaches them a slash 
of a safety razor blade or knife will 
remove the bands. 

The winding method and_ invisible 
fastening or knot for the thread ends 
(Fig. 7) has been. so often described 
that it needs no repeating here, I think. 
The principal thing one will have to 
watch is to see that no threads overlap 
and to take care that the threads are 
kept close together so that the wood oi 
bamboo does not show between the turns. 
One may use the thumb nail or a steel 
edge at times as the winding progresses 
to keep the turns packed closely to- 
vether. See, too, that the hands are 
kept clean so that perspiring fingers will 
not discolor the light-colored silks. 

One should coat the windings, before 
varnishing, with some sort of “filler,” so 
that the silk will not turn color when 
the varnish is applied. There are many 
solutions that one may use for this pur- 
pose—I have used various things, such 
as white mucilage thinned down, gum 
arabic dissolved in water, ambroid made 
very thin, banana oil, a mixture of col- 
lodium and ether, and the store-bought 
preparations. 

It should be borne in mind when using 
anything as a filler that may contain 
ether or alcohol, that a bit on any var- 
nished surface will eat into it and turn 
it white, so look out for the table top 
or the varnish on-the rod if repairing 
a winding. Before using the mixture, 
whatever it may be, it is a good thing 
to experiment a bit to see how it will 
hehave on the finished work. Take a 
stick and run on a few windings of dif- 
ferent colors; if the solution is mixed 
just right go ahead on the rod windings. 

In applying the varnish it is better to 
use several coats, somewhat thin, rather 
than a few laid on thick, and the work 
should be done in a fairly warm room 
free from floating dust. It need hardly 
he said that a water-proof varnish 
should be used—if one does not care to 
use or cannot obtain a varnish from the 
tackle dealers, Valspar is excellent. 
Again let me emphasize the importance 
of taking care in the matter of wiidings. 
Of course, pretty windings won't make 
a poor rod a good one, but if the rod is 
a good one the appearance of the wind- 
ings may make or mar it as far as ap- 
pearance goes. Don’t be afraid of the 
color preservative —when one thinks 
there has been enough applied it is well 
to put a couple of more coats over the 
silk. It is better to be over-lavish than 
to have to do the winding over again or 
to see half of the turns bright in the 
original colors and the rest darkened by 
the varnish. 

A home-made rod will be much more 
carefully looked over than the one pur- 
chased already made—so lots of pains 
should be taken with the work. Then 
one may say, “I did it and it is good.” 
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At Last We Have It! 


SPRATT’S 
OVALS 


The famous pocket biscuit. 
About 120 of these weigh a pound. 


Toys want them every day, but they 
make a fine snack for big dogs also. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 
for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


Ifow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrasions of dog leads. training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
129West24th Street, New York 


E THEDOG 


: Tonie 65c: Mangine 67c: 
3 tt Restorer Tic: Canker 
: Dog-Tone Jr., S: 
3 pups 1-4 woes .35; a 
ies, A. D. Burhans, Prop. Box 6 ‘aterloo, Ia. 


Either color, large 

> FERRETS or small. Mated 
pairs or dozen 

lots, Price list free. IMustrated booklet, 10 
C. H. KEEFER & CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (éacz2 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


OORANG 
AITREDALES 


The 20h Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Choice Puppy Stock for Sale 


Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 
Oorang Dog Biscuits 
Oorang Dog Suppli: s 


Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. H LA R B, OHO 


res KENNELS, 
white coilies iv 
world.’* 


ust av mt A. S.P.C.A. oF now vone city 
Sates dosteee Booklet Fee 
yi - 


a OO) eter 


es eae 1835 


Used by n 
40 wineere of The 
Waterloo Cup 


The Great English 
Dog Remedy. 
Dependable and 
harmless and easy to 
YY administer. 
Used by the leading 
English and Ameri- 
can Breeders, etc., to 
Y insure perfect condi- 
tion, and to produce é 
smooth and healthy appearing coats. Invalua- 
ble in Distemper. In capsule or liquid form. 
Send for descriptive folder 
at dealers or E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 
Sole Importers, 90-92 Beekman St., New Y 


It will identify you. 
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A Few Bargains in Second-Hand 
Highest Grade Shotguns and Rifles 


By THE BEST-KNOWN LONDON GUNMAKERS 


Best quality “Monte Carlo” double 
hammerless 12-gauge side lock ejector 
trap gun No. 13262 with two pairs Whit- 
worth Steel barrels by—J] OSEPH 
LANG & SONS, in solid leather leg-of- 
mutton case, weight 7% lb. matted rib. 
pistol grip, 2 triggers, 30-inch barrels, 
one full choke pair, one slightly less choke 
pair, 2%-inch shells, beautiful figured 
stock with gold morogram plate, 15 
inches long, 2-inch drop at heel. Best 
possible engraving and finish. A _ star 
gun, no better in the U. S. Delivered 
packed insured and carriage paid. $388.- 
50. U. S. Tariff not included. Marconi 
word JOSLANG. 


Best quality double hammerless 16 
gauge side lock ejector by PURDEY in 
solid leather case with fittings. Weight 
534 lb., 29-inch Whitworth steel barrels, 
improved cylinder boring. Purdey un- 
dersnap lever, straight hand stock 14 
inches long. 2%-inch drop at heel, beau- 
tiful stock and engraving, 2 triggers. A 
lovely lady’s gun, for quail, etc. De- 
livered packed, insured and carriage = 

ar- 


$306. U. S. Tariff not included. 
coni word SIXTEENPUR. 

Best quality “Royal Ejector” double 
hammerless side lock 12 gauge ejector 
by HOLLAND & HOLLAND. Steel 
barrels 30-inch improved cylinder bor- 
ing, very fine straight hand stock, 14 
inches long, 2%-inch drop at heel, fine 
engraving. One of Holland’s master- 
pieces, as sold in the best sporting goods 
houses at $1,000. No case. Delivered 
packed, insured, and carriage paid $333. 
sa pees not included. Marconi word 
HOLJE 


A eo Hammerless” double barrel 
375 Cal. Hi-power rifle by HOLLAND 
& HOLLAND. Weight 9% Ib. (40 grs. 
smokeless and 270 grs. bullet) 26-inch 
barrels with standard and two-leaf rear 
sights, ivory bead front sight, fine pistol 
grip stock, with cheek piece, and rubber 
butt plate, 14% inches long, snap fore- 
end finely checkered, trap in pistol grip 
with spare strikers and front sight. 
Beautifully. engraved, a fine leather box 
case, new except case travel-stained. A 
grand rifle for any U. S. game. A gift 
at $278—delivered, packed, insured, and 
carriage paid. U. S. Tariff not included. 
Marconi word HOLRIF. 


A double .500 Cal. hammerless ejector 
black powder express rifle by WEST- 
LEY RICHARDS, in fine oak and 
leather case with complete set of reload- 
ing tools and implements. Weight 9% 
Ibs, 28-inch b2rrels with standard and leaf 
rear sights, silver bead front sight, pistol 
grip stock 14% inches long, rubber butt 
plate and cheek piece, finely figured, 
checkered and engraved. Takes 125 grs. 
black powder or its equivalent in suit- 
able smokeless and 380 grs. solid or 340 
grs. hollow point bullets. A moose or 
grizzly hit with this rifle wilts up like 
an empty sack. These large-caliber 
black powder express rifles while super- 
seded by cordite rifles for elenhant and 
hard-skinned big game are still perfect 
for deer, bear, and soft-skinned big 
ame. They are the best value in fine 
rearms obtainable. Price delivered, 


packed and insured, carriage paid $80. 
U.S. Tariff not included. Marconi word 
WESTRIC. 


Revolvers and pistols once the prop- 
erty of the late Walter Winans, the 
famous American revolver shot, and Re- 
volver Champion of England for 5 con- 
secutive years. 


Two .38 Cal. s/a Revolvers Nos. 620 
and 1569 by Smith & Wesson, beautifully 
engraved and thickly plated with gold, 
mother of pearl grips engraved “N. R. A. 
Meeting Bisley, 1891 (1892), Smith & 
Wesson Revolver Competition, won by 
Walter Winans.” Length of barrels 6% 
inches. Price free by mail $50 each, U. S. 
Tariff not included.. Marconi words 
WINBIS AND WINLEY. 


One .44 Cal. s/a revolver by Smith & 
Wesson No. 33874—6\4-inch barrel, beau- 
tifully engraved and inlaid with gold lil- 
ies. Price $25, free by mail. U. S. Tariff 
not included. Marconi word WINLIL. 


One Stevens single shot pistol No. 132 
for Stevens .25 Cartridge, Conlin model, 
10-inch barrel, weight 3 Ib. 2 oz. beauti- 
fully engraved and gold plated all over. 
Price $25, free by mail. U.S. Tariff not 
included. Marconi word WINSTEV. 


One Pair Colt new .38 revolvers 2%4- 
inch barrels carved and _ silver-plated, 
with mother of pearl grips, in velvet-lined 
mahogany case. Price $25, free by mail. 
U. S. Tariff not included. Marconi word 
WINCOLTS. 

All the foregoing are prizes won by 
Walter Winans, are in perfect condition 
and wonderful bargains. 


For collectors. A few fine flint lock d b 
guns, one a genuine Manton, several fine 
d b percussion muzzle loaders, and some 
d/b large caliber b/1 pistols. 
particulars and let me know your wants. 
Other best grade London double ejectors 
by Purdey, Grant, Boss and London 
makers; also some fine hunting rifles. 

Cable by Marconi deferred to—ENE- 
WITT LONDON any of the Marconi 
words at the end of any of the goods de- 
scribed, with the cash, and your name 
and address, and the gun will be mailed 
the same day or your cash returned with- 
out your wasting money on cabling any 
other words. 

I am out for building up a permanent 
business with my many American shoot- 
ing friends, based on fine goods and 
square dealing. I can’t do this by play- 
ing any hanky panky and am not fool 
enough to think I could get away with 
it more than once. Most of you met 
me at Caldwell and Camp Perry in the 
B.S. A. and Small-bore show. My office 
expenses are small, I am in an excep- 
tional position to get in touch with the 
best second-hand firearms here, I can 
gauge American tastes and needs pretty 
well. I guarantee all the foregoing as 
absolutely genuine perfect arms equal 
to new, unfaked in any way, and cheap 
at the price. 

I will execute any buying commission 
for any other firearms or articles, getting 
you the lowest price and shipping by 
the safest, quickest and cheapest routes. 








E. NEWITT, 121 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London. 
Marconi deferred grams to ENEWITT LONDON 10c a word. 
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PLANS FOR A SINK BOX 
(Continued from page 449) 


but have never, unfortunately, seen one. 


I don’t know why they are not all built 
that way. 


cover about one-third of the circle from 
the “lie-down box.” If he is an acrobat 
and adept at throwing his legs outside 
on the deck. in some fraction of a second, 
he can cover a little more. From the sit- 
up box, however, he stands on his feet 
when shooting, can easily cover most of 
the horizon and has all the advantages 


of shooting in the upstanding position. © 
Sit down behind the trap some day — 
with your feet out straight in front of — 


you and you will agree with me. You'll 
miss a lot of “clays.” Of course this 


type of box requires more water to float. 1 


The sketch gives dimensions for such a 
box. The platform should be about the 
same as the other. The seat should be 
adjusted to keep the sitter’s head just 
below the top. 

All boxes have aprons, or “fenders” 
attached to 
“head.” These are made of canvas on 
wooden frames, ate hinged strongly to 
the deck and serve two purposes. They 


t If one is a good contortion- — 
ist, he can twist his body around and — 


the sides and front or | 


kill the tops of the waves and prevent’ 


their coming aboard; and being hinged, 
carry out the continuity between the 
deck and the water so that there is no 
apparent break or shadow. The front or 
“head fender” is large because as the 
box is anchored from that end it has the 
biggest waves to kill. For the same 
reason, the canvas must be strong and 
well fastened to the deck. ; 

If you have never used a box, note 
that it requires a few cast-iron decoys 
and some lead weights to sink it to the 
water level, the amount of weight de- 
pending, of course, on the weight of the 
occupant. The upper surface of deck, 
aprons and inside of the box should be 
painted to resemble as much as possible 


the surrounding water. 
Dwicut S. SIMPSON, 
New York. 


SCHOOL FOR FISHERMEN 


T may interest the readers of Forest 

AND STREAM to learn that the famous 
British fly-caster, Mr. Fred G. Shaw, has 
opened a school at 1304 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., where lessons are 
given in all the latest intricate methods 
of dry and wet casting for trout and 
salmon. 

Also that Mr. Louis Rhead, 217 Ocean 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad 
to answer questions concerning Trout 
Food, Trout Habits, Trout Equipment 
for Forest AND 
during the winter 


and Trout Capture 
readers 


STREAM 
months. 
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